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A PHILOLOGICAL FRAGMENT. 





*‘ WorDs, words, words.’ — Hamuzer. 





Is it not singular that we pronounce the word ‘schismatic’ 
as though it were written ‘ sismatic ?” 

I thought it strange, until I discovered that the old writers, who 
were not over-particular, spelled it ‘ sismatique,’ omitting the ch. 

Not for the purpose of abbreviation, I should suppose, or they 
would have curtailed the last syllable as well. 

The letter & at the end of ‘ magick,’ ‘comick,’ and other like words 
derived from the Latin, was a sort of compromise between those who 
were sticklers for the old Norman termination gue, and the advocates 
for the naked finale. Howell, in his ‘ Parley of Beasts,’ was the first 
who openly proposed the alteration, as also the omission of the letter 
w in ‘honor,’ ‘ labor,’ etc. The gue was dropped gradually, and gave 
place to k, which was retained by the latter, even under the iron rule 
of Johnson ; of late, however, it has been turned out to keep com- 
pany with the letter w. 

In other words, & is no longer seen in public, and w is out of favor. 

Exactly so. 

You speak of ‘magic’ and ‘ comic’ as being derived from the Latin. 
Why not say, from the Greek, as is the case ? 

Critically I should have done so; but for ordinary purposes, it is as 
well to be satisfied with the most available etymon : for instance, it is 
sufficient to say that the words ‘ grampus’ and ‘porpoise’ are from the 
French grand poisson and pore poisson (porpoise being also known by 
the name of hog-fish,) instead of going back to the grandus and por- 
cus piscis of the Latin; and it is as well to speak of ‘journey’ as 
being deriyed from the French journée, although, strange as it may 
appear, it comes from the Latin dies —diurnus — then the Italian 
giorno — from that the French jour and journée, and finally, our‘journey.’ 
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That re allele me of the notable derivation of pic kle d cue wales 
from King Jeremiah; King Jeremiah, Jeremiah King, Jerry King, 
Jerkin, gherkin, pickled cucumber! But I see the angry spot; pray 
let the humility of my next inquiry atone ; why do we call the letters 
hand z aitch and zed ? 

Originally, in calling the alphabet, the consonants were pronounced 
by affixing the vowel e: thus b, c, d, were called, as at present, be, 
ce, de: f. instead of ef, as we now have it, was fe. H, to display its 
aspirate birth and bearing, was called che, to be pronounced like the 
Greek 7; but during some literary sovebstion (perhaps when the Re- 
public of Letters was formed, as you would say,) it was thought 
proper to prefix the vowel to certain consonants, as /,/, m,n, 7, 8, x, and 
the letter i was made ech. instead of che: of course, as there were 
two ways of pronouncing it, the vulgar adopted that which was the 
easier and incorrect. The / in the French alphabet is ash from the 
same cause. Z is called ‘izzard’ by some’ persons, and ‘ zed’ by 
others, who eschew the first as a vulgarism, not aware that zed is a 
contraction of izzard, which latter is a slip-shod way of pronouncing 

‘s hard,’ or else a corruption of the French ‘s sour de. 

And what is the origin of the abbreviation or hieroglyphic ‘ & ? 

The character ‘ &’ designated ‘ ampersand’ by Nares and Worces- 
ter; a contraction, no doubt for ‘ and, per se, and’ — is nothing more 
nor less than the ‘Latin word e¢ (and:) by referring to almost any 
book printed in the beginning of the last century, or previously, you 
will observe that it is composed of the two letters (et) run together in 
one type, thus & Nodoubt you are aware that the old abbreviation 
y’ for the, arose from a resemblance between the Saxon character 
representing ¢h, and our letter y; and that the interrogation mark 
‘? was formerly the letter g for query; but I am not so certain as to 
your knowing that the inverted comma, used to denote a quotation, 
‘thus,’ was originally the letter c, (being the initial of ‘citation ’) which 
has been softened down to its present : shape, to avoid confusion with 
the text. The dollar-mark $ is a combination of the letters f and s. 
The Spanish, with whom it originated, call them fwertes, or hard, to 
distinguish them from paper money; even among ourselves we fre- 
quently hear the term ‘ hard dollars,’ so that it is a monogram corh- 
posed of the first and last letters of that word ‘fuertes ;’ originally, 
the calculator abbreviated it thus, fs; but that interfering with the 
sign for francs and florins, he coiled the s around the f, which pre- 
serves the distinction. 


Quite satisfactory. Now tell me the origin of the word ‘chore,’ 


so frequently heard in New-England, and occasionally among our 
own people. 

A ‘chore,’ meaning a job or ‘turn,’ is a corruption of ‘ char’ or 
‘chare,’ from the Saxon ‘ cyrran,’ toturn. ‘That char is char’d, as 
the goodwife said when she hanged her husband,’ says Ray in his pro- 
verbs: a char-woman does turns about the house. ‘Churn’ comes 
from the same root. The word ‘ajar’ was formerly written ‘ on char’ 
(on the turn, partly open.) ‘The pyping wind blaw up the dure on 
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char.’ The fish ' chen! from the rapidity with will it turns in the 
water. Char-coal is wood turned to coal by fire; and by giving you 
this information, which I got from Horne Tooke, I have done you a 
good turn, Shakspeare twice uses the word in Antony and Cleo- 
patra : 


—— ‘As the maid that milks 
And does the meanest chares.’ 


Again, in the last act, Cleopatra says : 


‘And when thou ’st done this chare, I'll give thee leave 
To play till doomsday.’ 


‘Chap’ is another word about which I am in the dark. 

It is abbreviated from ‘chapman,’ a customer; thus the slang phrases 
‘a queer chap,’ ‘a queer customer ;’ the latter being sometimes agree- 
ably shortened to ‘a queer cuss.’ Apropos of epithets, ‘ scamp’ and 
‘scoundrel’ are of military birth; the former from ex campo,i. e. a 
deserter; and the other from the Italian scondere ruolo; to abscond 
when the roll is called. ‘ Dunce,’ curiously enough, from the famous 
John Scot of Duns. Holinshed in his chronicles says, ‘ Whoso sur- 
passeth others either in cavilling, sophistry, or subtile philosophy, i is 
forthwith (from Johannes Duns Scotus) nicknamed a duns.’ The term 
is now of course (like ‘ wise-acre’) used ironically. ‘ Namby-pam- 
by’ is another: ‘ Namby’ is the nick-name (xomme de nique) for Am- 
brose ; and the character of ‘ namby-pamby’ is attached to poetry of 
the weak and washy style much affected by Ambrose Phillips, to whose 
school it was first applied. The N prefixed to the contractions of 
proper names, as Ned for Edward, Nell for Ellen, Nol for Oliver, ete., 
was caused by the possessive of endearment, mine, used in connection 
with them ; as mine Ed, mine Ell, etc.; but mine going out of fashion 
and giving place to the more modern my, the sound of the 2 was re- 
tained ; : although we find Falstaff on one occasion calling Poins 
‘Yedward,’ (my Edward ;) the same cause may be assigned for 
nuncle being so spelled in old books. 

How do we get our pronunciation of ‘ colonel 

It was formerly written, and in old dictionaries you will find it 
‘coronel,’ from the Spanish, to whom we are indebted for ‘ commo- 
dore’—comendador. They have likewise furnished us with the word 
‘cock-roach,’ a corruption of their cucaracha; and also the well 
known ‘ loafer,’ which was once supposed to be a contraction of ‘low 
fellow.’ The Spanish ga//ofar is ‘ to lounge about as a vagrant—to 
vagabondize ;’ and is applied in severe, if not very choice Castilian, 
by: the sailors of West Indian vessels to the self-constituted guagers 
who frequent our wharves for the purpose of examining into the 
quality of such rum and molasses as may remain over night on the 
docks. Talking of corruptions, ‘buzzard’ is from the Latin avis 
tarda, the slow bird; which the Italians converted into bdistarda, 
whence our ‘ bustard’ and ‘ buzzard.’ Navarre, (Nivarii,) Teneriffe, 
and Saragossa, are Hunni varii, Terra nova, and Ceesarea Augusta. 
Orvieto was Urbs vetus. ‘ Tansy’ was once athanasia, so called 
from its medicinal properties, and ‘ pancy’ or ‘ pansy’ was panacea, 
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although it Sieteihe.; poor Ophelia’s onnetbian. Rosemary, which 
flourishes on the sea-side, is 70s marinus, and dandelion, dent de lion. 
‘Veterinary’ is a corruption or contraction through the Latin of 
‘veheterinary’ — relating tu beasts of burthen. By-the-by, the word 
‘suffrage,’ a vote, comes from the Latin suffrago, the joint of a beast’s 
leg, and is a figurative expression from the camel that bends his 
knees to make the ascent more easy to the rider: you may observe 
at the present day that the cry of ‘ universal suffrage’ is chiefly raised 
by those who are most anxious of riding into power; a proof that 
time and use have not deprived the term of its original application. 
The French ‘ vaudeville’ is a corruption of ‘ Vau de Vire.’ Vaude- 
villes originated with a fuller of le Vau de Vire (the valley of the 
river Vire,) and were songs (Vire-lays) composed on some incident 
or adventure of the day, and sung by his men as they spread their 
cloths on the banks of the river. After they had become famous as 
songs of the Vau de Vire, or Vaudevires, the style was adopted by 
the Parisians, who composed short after- “pieces interspersed with 
epigrammatic songs, calling them ‘ Vaudevilles.’ It is somewhat of 
a coincidence that comedy should have the same sort of parentage ; 
for it means literally ‘a song of the village,’ from the Greek za, . 
village, and assdw, I sing: poets used to go from village to village, 
singing or repeating their comedies. We may thank the Turks for 
our ‘ chouse,’ meaning to trick or defraud ; chiaous in their language 
segnifying a messenger orenvoy. A chiaous from the Grand Signior, 
in 1609, committed a gross fraud upon the Turkish and Persian mer- 
chants resident in England, by cheating them out of four thousand 
pounds ; hence from the notoriety of the circumstance, to chiaous or 
chouse was to do as this chiaous did. From the French we get 
‘ demi-john’ — a corr uption of their ‘ Dame Jeanne ;’ so called from 
its somewhat resembling in shape the figure of a farthingaled (vertu 
garde) lady of la vielle cour, while the trim Florence oil flask helps 
to dress a salad under the chamber-maid’s name of Betty. Indeed 
we are indebted to them for very many words which are now so 
much at home in our language, that no one thinks of asking for their 
muniments of title. For instance: ‘quandary,’ from qu’en dirat-je ? 
‘ jeopar dy,’ from jeu parti ; ‘ prowl,’ from ‘prots aller ;’ ‘ alloy,’ from 
‘a lv,’ (a mixture proportioned by law ;) ‘ pamphlet,’ from ‘ par un 
filet,’ (stitched ;) ‘all agog,’ from ‘ tout a gogues ;” ‘cock-a-hoop,’ (in 
attitude of bravado, or defiance ,) from ‘ cog & huppe' — cock with a 
raised crest, or comb ; ‘ticket,’ from ‘ etiquette ;’ ‘ clever,’ from ‘ clair 
voor ;’ and ‘ wig,’ strange to say, not retaining a single letter of its 
origin, comes from ‘ peruque ;? whence we got in the first instance 
‘ perwick,’ then ‘ periwig,’ now abbreviated to ‘wig.’ From their 
old word ‘ gaiole’ it is that we sometimes spell ‘jail’ ‘ gaol :’ in sub- 
stantial return for all this we have given them ‘redingote’ and ‘ ros- 
bif;’ and if I remember rightly, I have seen ‘ comfort’ in a modern 
French dictionary. 
How did they come by a double negative 1 
Pas and point, now considered as negative particles, as well as 
nouns, seem originally to have been used exclusively in their sub- 
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stantive sense :* for i instance, to the question ‘ As-tu de la terre 1” the 
answer is ‘ Je n’en ai pas,’ or ‘ Je n’en ai point ;? which may be lite- 
rally rendered ‘I have not a pace or a point of it;’ that is, the least 
quantity. Again: ‘ As-tu du vin? ‘ As-tu du sucre ?’ —the answer, 
as before, is ‘ Je n’en ai pas,’ or ‘ Je n’en ai point;’ although, to the 
first, | apprehend it would be at least as grammatical to answer ‘ Je 
n’en ai goutte,’ ‘I have not a drop of it,’ (wine,) and to the last, ‘ Je 
n’en ai grain,’ ‘1 have not a grain of it;’ for it is evident that pas 
and port originally included in them the idea of space, as ‘ goutte’ 
that of liquors, and ‘ grain’ that of seeds, etc. This accounts for 
point being a stronger negative than pas, in the same proportion as a 
point is less than a pace. Indeed, the word goutte has also actually 
been pressed into the negative service, without regard to its original 
meaning; as ‘Je n’entends goutte—Je ne vois goutte;’ ‘I hear 
nothing — I see nothing.’ Thus you perceive that they have in fact 
no more of a double negative than ourselves ; for to all questions 
such as I have instanced, our answer might with propriety be, ‘I have 
not a particle of it;’ so that the word particle is as much a negative 
as pas or potnt, 

I find that many words in common use may be traced to the names 
of places where they originated, or of persons who have invented 
or discovered the art or article they designate ; as ‘gingham,’ from 
Guincamp ; ‘ bayonet,’ because first made at Bayonne; ‘ cambric,’ 
from Cambray; ‘muslin,’ from Mosul; ‘diaper,’ d’Ypres; and 
‘martinet,’ from a strict officer of that name, who at one time had 
the regulation of the French infantry. 

Yes—and you might have added ‘ carpet,’ from Cairo, (where it 
was first woven,) and ¢apeto, the Italian word for ‘ tapestry ;’ so that 
‘carpet’ is literally ‘Cairo tapestry.’ And you must not forget 
Beauklen of Sluys in Flanders, whose memory was held in great 
veneration by the Emperor Charles the Fifth for the service he ren- 
dered to mankind in discovering the art of preserving herrings in 
brine, and from whose name the word ‘ pickling’ comes to us. through 
the Dutch. I will also refer to the black profile in which likenesses 
were taken by Master Hubard, some years ago, in this city, and lat- 
terly by Edouard, called ‘ Silhouette,’ after a French minister of 
state in 1759, who, by way of replenishing an exhausted exchequer, 
proposed measures of excessive economy aud reform. This (accord- 
ing to D’Israeli) called into play the action of the Parisian wits, who 
pretended to take his advice, merely to laugh at him ; they cut their 
coats shorter, and wore them without sleeves ; they turned their gold 
snuff-boxes into rough wooden ones, and the new-fashioned portraits 
were now only profiles of a face traced by a black pencil on the sha- 
dow cast by a candle on white paper! All the fashions assumed an 
air of niggardly economy, till poor Silhouette was driven into retire- 
ment, with all his projects of savings and reforms; but he left his 
name to describe the most economical sort of portrait, and one as 
melancholy as his own fate. The word ‘ pasquinade,’ too, as applied 
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toa sasieoah or libellous writing, chainane finn an = statue of a 
gladiator, dug up in Rome about three hundred years ago, which 
was popularly termed by the citizens ‘ Pasquino,’ from the name of 
an eccentric barber, opposite to whose house it was originally set up. 
This statue and another, called by the populace ‘ Marforio,’ which 
was situated near it, were used for the purpose of bearing satirical 
placards, which were affixed to them at night, and generally in the 
form of dialogues between the two statues, a number of which are 
given by D’Israeli, but none of them as characteristic as that fur- 
nished by Matthews in his‘ Diary of an Invalid,’ and which occurred 
during his stay at Rome. A man of the name of Cesar (common 
among the town’s-folk there) had married a girl named Roma. Pas- 
quino was placarded with ‘ Cave Cesar, ne tua Roma respublica 
fiat.’ The man replied, by Marforio, ‘Cesar imperat.’ To which 
the retort was, ‘ Ergo coronabitur.’ 

We have a great many compound words in our language, the 
origin of which I cannot conceive; such, for instance, as ‘ goose- 
berry,’ ‘ buckwheat,’ ‘ butterfly,’ ‘jews-harp :’ now what have geese, 
bucks, butter and Jews to do with these expressions ? 

Gooseberry is from the Saxon gehos, rough, and berry; buck- 
wheat, also from the Saxon, doc, a beech-tree, and wheat, the grain 
resembling in shape the mast or nut of the beech; butterfly, from 
the same language — duter, larger, meaning the larger fly; and 
jews-harp is a corruption of jaws-harp ; the instrument being played 
between the teeth or jaws. 

What is the origin of the terms right and /eft, as applied to posi- 
tion 4 

The right hand is the hand mostly used as directed by custom; 
right, from rego — rectum, to command or direct. The /Je/t hand is 
that which is not used, or which is /eft, by the same authority; the 
Latin stnister (the left hand) is derived from sino, to leave or let 
alone; the German /inke (also the left hand) from linquo, to leave; 
the French droit from directum ; so that right and /eft are arbitrary 
terms, depending for their force or application upon the prevailin 
law or custom ; for instance, there is a city in East Africa called Me- 
linda, the inhabieants of which are all /eft handed, as we would call 
them; but without doubt, v7ght handed in their own estimation. In 
America, custom and the law direct us to keep to the right on ‘ turn- 
ing out’ in travelling ; ; in England, the reverse is the rule, which gave 
rise to the epigram recorded by Horne Tooke: 


‘THE rule of the road is a paradox quite, 
For in driving your carriage along, 

If you keep to the left, you are sure to go right, 
If you keep to the right, you go wrong,’ 


Then I presume that 77gt, in its sense contradistinctive to wrong, 
is derived in a like way. 

Certainly in the same manner as just, from gubeo. He whois right, 
does as he is directed, as the just man acts as he is ordered (by law, 
human or divine, understood.) Wrong is that which is wrung, twisted 
or distorted from the right. Horne Tooke thought it improper to say 
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of the Derry that ‘ He is »7ght and just,’ inasmuch as that nothing is 
ordered or directed concerning Him. I was always under the impres- 
sion that the exception was properly taken, until I met with a passage 
ina work called the ‘ Religion of the Heart and Life,’ which changed 
my opinion. Speaking of the divine attributes, the writer observes : 
‘He (the Atmicuty) is also so perfectly righteous, so inflexibly just, 
as to be compelled by the infinite perfection of his nature, to reveal his 
wrath against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of man.’ One 
would suppose that sentence to have been written for the express 
purpose of meeting and overcoming the philological divine’s objec- 


tion ; an objection which has staggered many a good English scholar : 
but you are yawning! 
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THE HEAVENLY MESSENGER. 


COGEBI*bD BY A BEAUTIFUL AND TOUCHING INCIDENT THAT OCCURRED IN ONE OF OURS VILLAGB 


TRCHES A SHORT TIME SINCE. 


a. Pi A bins cate aa 


Tuou hast come, fair bird! on a mission of love, 
Thou hast come from the land of light above, 

4 And we feel a seraph is hovering nigh 

5 When we meet the glance of thy gentle eye. 


: That a carrier-dove from Heaven art thou 

E We know by the spell flung over us now ; 

By the heavenly hopes in our hearts that rise, 
By the yearnings strong for our native skies. 


Thou hast taken thy place on the Holy Book, 
And a joy it is on thy form to look ; 

For we feel that our pleadings must be heard 
While thou lingerest there, thou beautiful bird! 


relegate fe 


Thou wilt fly away, our orisons o’er, 
Thou wilt come perchance to this spot no more ; 
Yet sweet to us will the memory be 
Of the hour, fair bird! when we gazed on thee. 


Ay ! sweet to think that it hath been given 
To us to look on a child of Heaven ; 

i A messenger sent in answer to prayer, 

; An emblem of peace dispelling care. 


An emblem of peace —a glorious sign 

That the Spirit of Beauty and Love divine 

. Hath this blessed hour descended to earth, 
To speak to our souls of their heavenly birth. 


To bid every cloud from our life depart, 

To comfort the wounded and bleeding heart ; 

To bear above to the Faruer’s throne 

The names of those he hath sealed his own. 
Albany Female Academy. 
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A Colloquy with my Pen. | November, 
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1 Att aires ea 


ce taal tn th whe 


O, sient solace of my lonely time, 
Beloved pen! why so reserved of late ? : 
Hast thou renounced all fellowship with rhyme, : 
And grown at once both rusty and sedate ? ; 
Art thou a-weary with thy journeyings o’er 
The paper plain, and wilt thou go no more ? 
Or is thy jetty fluid all expended ; 
The standish dry ? — or hast thou lost the art 
Of limning well the passions of the heart? 
Or art thou, like a touchy thing, offended 
Because thou hast so long time been untended ? 
Do tell what is the matter; let me know 
Why is’t, my friend, that thou behavest so, 
And all thy grievances shall soon be ended. 


il. 


Stoutly the pen replied: ‘ Good master mine ! 
Thy willing servant ’t is my pride to be : 

Why chide me when the blame is only thine? 
But seldom lately dost thou fondle me ; 

Seldom dost thou, with mild and musing air, 

Doze dreamingly on thy accustom’d chair ; 
To spread the sheet but seldom dost thou come, 

And in thy former firm, affectionate way, 
Embrace me ’tween thy finger and thy thumb, :3 

To note thy flitiing thought. Wo worth the day ; 
When I no more may share thy fond regard ! : 

Who ’d wish to live when he no more is prized ? 

My throat is dry — my frame is oxydized ; ; 
Indeed, good Sir, you use me very hard !’ 


III. 


Nay, faithful pen! somewhat have I to say 

In my behalf. Mine is a busy life ; 

And man, remember, is a pipe of clay, 

And often breaks while hardening in the strife 
And fiery fury of this world’s red oven, 

And needs a time for soldering and cooling — 
An idling-time, though he be not a sloven, 

To mend his ways, and cease from self-befooling. 
Then too remember, pen, the summer weather, i 
When every thing seem’d doom’d to melt together ; 

The mind, beside, may have its wintry season, 
When feeling flags, and all the mental sap 

Runs down into the root, and rhyme and reason 
And thought and fancy take a quiet nap. 
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Remember farther, pen, I’m growing older, 
And lazier too, perchance, in my estate ; 
Or it may be, too much is on my shoulder, 
And I bow down a little ’neath the weight ; 
Or I may think my wit has lost its salt, 
If ever truly thus ’t was impregnate ; 
Or I may murmur at the poet’s fate, 
F’en though he be the sinner chief in fault : 
Be what the cause, say not I love thee less, 
Nor chide me that I love thee not the more ; 
Some days like early ones may be in store, 
When I again thy polished form shall press, 
And I create, and thou daguerreotype, 
The thinkings of my mind in every shade and stripe. 


Philadelphia, Septcembe7, 1848. 


THE STONE HOUSE ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. 


CUAPTER THIRD. 





‘A sweet faced man; a proper man 
As one shall see in a summer’s day; 
A most lovely, gentlemanlike man.’ Mipsummsr-Nieet’s Dream. 


Mr. Puitie Grey of Greysburgh, gentleman, was the personifica- 
tion of benevolence and good nature. A pleasant smile diffused it- 
self over every part of his rather handsome face at all hours of the 
day; not one of those evanescent things which come and go like 
shine and shade, but a sort of perennial radiance as if it had been 
enamelled there to remain for all time. And he was one of the best 
of fathers, so every oue said in the village. And as a brother, who 
could be more attentive than he to the little wants of his sister, Edla’s 
Aunt Patty? (Behind the screen of this parenthesis, reader, a word 
in your ear. Aunt Patty is a maiden lady with a comfortable little 
property of her own,) while the parson himself was not more regular 
in his attendance at church. Beside, he always had a good word or 
a joke for every one, rich or poor, and when he was elected member 
of assembly, who ever took as much interest in the improvements of 
the village as Philip Grey? In truth life had passed pleasantly with 
him; although fifty and upwards there were no marks of care upon 
his face, and why should there be? His fortune was easy and so was 
his conscience (if it had not been remarkably easy perhaps his fortune 
would have been less so) while his temper was even and amiable. In 
a word, his character resembled the sculptor’s model; externally the 
plastic clay, but internally upheld by strong immoveable iron bars ; 
the rigid bars and cross-bars of Philip Grey was self-interest and when 
you approached that you could neither bend nor move him. 

And now blessings upon the white table-cloth, and the shining tea 
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The Stone House on the Susquehanna. {November, 
equipage , and the clear burning candles that light up the happy ici 
around it; let us view the family as they seat themselves to partake 
of the fragrant nectar which Aunt Patty, the Hebe of every feast, 
graciously dispenses. Aunt I atty ! ! thou good-hearted one, how shall 

I describe thee, gentlest of virgins, that still kept trimming the lamp 
“ kindness in thy ancient bosom ! ! 

Imagine, however, a little face peering from under a pair of silver 
spectacles s, witha placid expression of good-humor written in as many 
lines upon it as there are wrinkles in a bat’s wing, or needle-points in 
the first skimmings of a new frost on the surface of the water. She 
might be likened to dried rose leaves, sweet and withered, and this 
extende d even to her dress, for her gown and cap-ribbons, and even 
her apron and quilted petticoat had a neat yet faded look, as if they 
had been pressed for many a year in drawers, like flowers in an old 
herbarium. On her right sits the lovely Edla, on her left plain John, 
and lively bright-eyed Philip, while the radiant face of Mr. Grey 
beams from the lower end of the table. 

‘A gallant affair that of Croghan’s on the Sandusky,’ said he to a 
young man who sat on his left, habited in a fashionable coat with a 
huge quilted silk collar, tight drab pantaloons and short white waist- 
coat, and if the table were not over them, you might see a.neat pair 
of top boots. ‘A splendid thing for a young major of twenty-one, 
and then Perry’s victory too; it seems as if the young men were 
taking all the laurels from the old boys of the revolution. I think 
we can safely count upon a peace ere long, for John Bull has met 
with so many reverses by land and water that he will scarce attempt 
now to press any of his Yankee offspring.’ 

‘And yet, ’ replied his guest, ‘just before I left New-York I sawa 
leader in an English paper, which said ‘ a force of twenty-five thou- 
sand men was now ready to depart for America, and his majesty’s 
loyal subjects might rest assured that in a few months the refractory 
colonies would be again brought under the dominion of their rightful 
sovereign.’ ’ 

‘ Capital,’ said Grey, ‘by the way it is a wonder to me that our 
young neighbor, Har old Herrman, does not try to reap some glory in 
these times; he is just the man one would think 

‘ His sister,’ said Edla, faintly. 

‘Oh! his sister ? said Grey, bending down his head and looking 
at Edla out of the tops of his eyes, and smiling a little harder than 
usual. 

Now there was something in that smile not as pleasant as one 
would imagine, for Edla looked down at her tea-cup and blushed very 
much indeed. 

‘He was up then this mornin’,’ chimed in Aunt Patty. ‘Alice 
was not very and we saw the soldier that Harold took care of 
over night, he fought with in all the battles, a very interesting man, 
but I could n’t understand a word that he had a scar on his 
and only one thumb on both hands.’ 

Aunt Patty had a strange way of snuffing off the end of every sen- 
tence, whereby her ideas burnt brighter and shed more light on the 
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his little contracted eyes in amazement. 

‘And who is this Harold?’ said he with a perceptible sneer, rais- 
ing his cup as he spoke, and elevating the little finger of his right 
hand so as to display a very elegant ring. 

‘The son of an old friend of mine,’ replied the host. ‘A very 
clever young man too; every one likes Harold; a little too friendly per- 
haps, with vagabonds and the like, but still very clever; his house is 
quite a curiosity, having been built at the close of the old French war; 
and if you are not too tired with your journey of to-day, we will 
walk over and see it after tea; I have a little business with him.’ 

‘I am entirely at your service,’ said Mr. Squiddy, adjusting his 
white cravat. 

Meanwhile the soldier, who had partly recovered from the effects 
of his wound and ‘deep potations,’ was beguiling Harold with the 
‘ battles, sieges, fortunes that he had passed under the mighty con- 
queror of the old world. Schlauff, for that was his name, could speak 
a little English, and Harold had a partial knowledge of French, so 
they were enabled to understand each other. 

‘Ich vas at Smolensko,’ said the German, ‘mit Cherome Bonaparte 
ven come der Cossack. You know der Cossack? Vell, he come 
more as swenty tousand in der neige.’ 

‘Snow!’ said Harold. 

‘ Vell, snaw — very fast come der snaw; tout d|coup come der 
Cossack pr-r-a! pr-r-a! pr-r-a! swenty tousand lance; all round you 
noting see in der night er was so dunkel. Ve von Vestphalia all be 
hussar, all togedder. Come on der Cossack like der nu“e, black, kill! 
kill! kill! One lance troo mine side, one troo mine arm. Oh! mine 
arme Schwester! I say — den, I tink I vas det.’ 

‘ But you defeated them at last ? said Harold. 

‘Oh! oui— come Napoleon, den der cannon. Ho! swip de Cos- 
sack like notin’ !’ 

And here Schlauff drew himself up and made a sweeping motion 
with his thumbless hand as if he had exterminated the whole Scla- 
vonian race from Archangel to the Black Sea. 

Voices were now heard approaching, and in a few minutes the 
smiling face of Mr. Grey made its appearance in company with the 
dapper little Squiddy. 

‘Fine old house this,’ said the last named gentleman after an intro- 
duction. ‘If I should make up my mind ever to live at Greysburgh 
what would you sell it for ?’ 

‘Sell it?’ said Harold with a look that made the top-boots feel as 
if they would like to be off. 

‘Oh! ah! yes—not much land around it though; family house, 
homestead and so forth; money could n’t buy it, I s’ pose — perfectly 
right.’ 

. But Mr. Herrman does own some land,’ said Grey, with one of 
his pleasantest smiles, ‘ and land that he does not know of either. Just 
before the death of my best friend, your father,’ he continued, ‘ we 
made a purchase together in the city, the title deeds of which remain 
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in my possession. From year to year I have paid the taxes without 
calling upon you, Harold, and an opportunity now offers to dispose of 
it ata rate which I think will cover all expenses and perhaps give us 
atrifle more. At all events I feel justified in offering you five hun- 
dred dollars for the share belonging to Alice and yourself, which may 
clear me from any loss; and it remains with you to say whether or no 
you will accept of it.’ 

Harold at this unexpected stroke of good fortune remained silent 
for a time, and finally faltered. 

‘I fear that I can never repay these kindnesses ; you have indeed 
been a father to me, and if I ever ’, 

‘Pooh! nonsense,’ said Grey, with one of his blandest looks. ‘Say 
no more about it. Come to me in the morning, and I will have the 
papers ready, or stay, come to dinner and bring Alice, we can then all 
sign at once; and now, good night.’ 

‘ Adieu, Mr. Herrman,’ said Mortimer Squiddy, Esq. 

‘ Kind, noble-hearted man,’ said Harold, as he lay down to rest after 
his long vigils. 

‘Legally, the deed will not be worth a straw, as Alice is not of age,’ 
said Mr. Grey, as he sought his down pillow; ‘ but once signed they 
will never contest it, and it is a clean twenty thousand beyond a doubt.’ 








CHAPTER FOURTSE. 





: ‘Your signature 
Of vital moment is unto my peace!’ Tue Wir. 


An unfortunate event denied Mr. Grey the pleasure of having the 
orphan children of his dear friend to dine with him on the following 
day. Alice was seriously ill. 

‘Something tells me that I should not sign that paper,’ she said to 
Harold as he sat by her bed-side in the afternoon. ‘I feel a dread,a 
misgiving, | know not what; and yet how can I refuse to do that 
which is so plainly for your interest ?’ 

There is often a clear-sightedness given to persons in delicate health, 
as if they were purified from the grossness of humanity, and like © 





‘aérial spirits live insphered 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth.’ 


Alice found it as difficult to get rid of the presentiment as to ac- 
count for it. 


‘Do not think of me, Lily, it shall be as you please,’ replied Harold ; 
‘let us say no more about it!’ 

But they soon had occasion to speak of it, for a gentle tap at the 
door announced Mr. Grey. 

‘My poor Alice,’ he said with a meldhcholy smile, ‘ how I have 
missed you to-day, and if this only had the power men think it has,’ 
he continued, laying a small bag upon the table as gently as if it con- 
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tained blown-glass birds and tiny goblets, and Liliputian decanters ; 
‘we should soon see the roses in your cheeks again.’ 
Harold made a motion as if he would return the money, but an im- 
ploring look from his sister stopped him. 
‘Have you the papers ?’ she said faintly. 
‘ All ready, my dear, I brought them to save you any trouble ; I am 
so anxious to give Harold a start in the world.’ 
There they were, spread out before her ; the clear black letters as 
lain as day, and in the corner green and red, diamond-shaped seals. 
Rew pretty they looked ! 
‘I have a commissioner below,’ said Grey ; ‘might I ask to bring him 
up? 
YA consciousness of the indelicacy of the proposal sent the blood 
up to Harold’s temples. 
‘No, I will rise,’ replied Alice, ‘ wait afew minutes in the hall and 
I will be there.’ 


‘Oh! no, Lily — Mr. Grey — there is no necessity now,’ said her 
brother. 


‘No particular necessity, but since I am here, and have walked all 
the way —’ 

‘ Certainly, I will rise, it is no trouble. You shall see how expedi- 
tious I can be,’ she added gaily. 

Harold and his benevolent friend walked into the wide hall. 

‘Stapleton!’ said Grey, calling from the head of the stairs. 

A little dry-looking man made his appearance, dressed in an iron- 
grey suit from head to foot, with iron-grey hair and eyebrows, and a 
cast-iron visage. Harold signed the paper, the gold was counted and 
lay in a glittering heap upon the table when the door opened, and 
Alice glided into the hall. 

‘My good girl! it will be necessary to leave her alone with Mr. 
Stapleton for a short time in order that he may ask if she signs with 
her own free will,’ said Grey, as he took Harold’s arm and led him 
down the stairs. 

There was a pause of a few minutes. 

‘Help! help!’ said the lawyer, ‘ quick! she has fainted.’ 

‘Has she signed?’ said Grey, hurriedly as he passed him. 

A nod from the professional man. 

‘Open the window!’ said Grey, ‘let us carry her to her room. 
Poor, dear Alice, how unfortunate.’ 

‘ A sudden faintness, nothing more,’ said the poor invalid recovering, 
and now I feel as refreshed as if I had awakened from a sweet sleep.’ 

Half an hour after, Mr. Grey was on his way home. A pleasant 
thought seemed to strike him. 

‘1 would rather have the two autographs in this tin box,’ he said 
to himself, ‘ than all the original ones of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence,’ and chuckling at his own facetiousness, he 
hugged the tin cylinder under his arm until it was nearly flat. 

‘When a man mourns inwardly,’ observes a modern writer, ‘ it is 
bad for himself; but when he laughs inwardly it is bad for other 
people.’ 
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‘NIMBLE mischance, thou art so light of foot, 
Doth not thy embassage belong to me, 
And am I last that knows it?’ King Riemann I 


‘Epa,’ said Aunt Patty, some weeks after the occurrences re- 
lated in the last chapter, ‘ where do you go to-day, dear ?” 

‘To-day, Auntie! Oh! I remember — yes, I am to show Mr. 
Squiddy the road to old Tishi’s cabin, at the Horse-shoe Bend.’ 

‘ Well,’ replied her aunt, ‘ always something or riding or boat- 
ing with Mr. These are your halycon days, Edla. What 
has become of Harold ? — we scarcely ever see him now.’ 

‘If he does not choose to come and see us,’ said Edla, with the 
slightest possible toss of her pretty little head, ‘ whose fault is that ? 
I am sure I do not keep him away.’ 

‘I am afeard he does not like your going so much with Mr. 8.,’ 
replied Aunt Patty; ‘and really I thought at one time that 
You know Harold is a great favorite of mine; he puts me so much 
in mind of , in the novel of For my part, I think there 
is no comparative between the two; Harold is so attention to old 
people, and Squiddy talks of no one but himself.’ 

‘ But then his manners are so agreeable,’ answered Edla. 

With the gentler sex, this virtue, like charity, covers a multitude 
of sins. ‘ What a sordid person A. is!’ ‘True; but then his man- 
ners are so agreeable!’ ‘I think B. is a great egotist.’ ‘Yes; but 
then his manners are so,’ etc. ‘1 donot know how you can tolerate 
C. after his shameful conduct to his brother.’ ‘ Well, if it were not 
that his manners,’ etc. 

‘ His manners!’ said the old lady; ‘ don’t you know that manners 
is only superficious ? Harold has the real heart; I always knew he 
cared more for you than any and when you was little children, 
I used to call you Cupid and Physky and bless me! there he is 
now !’ 

A click of the garden-gate announced the visitor. In front of the 
house Harold met his father’s friend, who was superintending the 
removal of a large decayed tree. ‘Careful, now, men! take care ! 
all tozether — vw /’? and down came the huge tr unk with a tremen- 
dous crash, showering fragments of bark and broken twigs over every 
one. 

‘ Ah, Harold, my dear boy! How is Alice ?’ 

‘ A little better to-day, thank you. Is Edla at home ?’ 

‘Yes, but very busy; can ’t see her now, my dear boy,’ said Grey, 
with one of, his blandest smiles ; ‘she is just preparing to take a ride 
with Mr. Squiddy.’ 

‘I have a message for her. Will you tell her that Alice would 
like to see her for an hour or so this afternoon ?” 

‘I can answer for her,’ replied Grey ; ‘she will be away to the 
Bend nearly all the afternoon.’ 

‘ Well, then, to-morrow ? 

‘ To-morrow we go to Binghampton.’ 
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‘And Wednesday to the city, I believe,’ said Harold, as if a void 
were in the place of his heart. 

‘To the city,’ responded his benefactor; ‘ Edla has promised to 
spend a few weeks with the mother of our guest. After we re- 
turn 

‘Yes, after you return,’ said Harold, mechanically ; then raising 
his eyes, he caught a glimpse of Edla. How beautiful she looked 
as she stood at an upper window! her round womanly form set. off 
to great advantage by a close-fitting riding-habit. She gave a little 
tap at the window with her whip, then play fully made a low courtesy, 
and with a mock attempt to take off her hat to salute him, she dis- 
appeared. 


When the rich man raised his eyes in his anguish and saw Para- 
dise 

But we will make no comparisons. Those only who have loved 
can estimate his feelings as he bade the father ‘ good morning’ and 
strode down the little garden-path. 

In spite however of the vigilance of Mr. Grey, Edla with Aunt 
Patty took an opportunity to call upon Alice before her departure to 
the city. They found the poor invalid alone in her chamber, her 
fine countenance lighted up with the pleasure of seeing her dear 
friends once more. 


‘I have brought you some jelly,’ said Aunt Patty; ‘some that I 
made in case of and if it ain’t much, it’s all I’ve got.’ 

‘ Thanks, dear Martha, for your kindness.’ 

‘ And I,’ said Edla, ‘ have only brought a book; one that Harold 
lent me. As he is not at home, | will put it myself in the library.’ 

Away she tripped down the stairs, and with a timid step entered 
the little thought-temple. A pencil of light streamed through the 
tops of the half-closed windows and fell upon her gift—the tiny 
flower-vase. Opening the book-case with a beating heart, she laid 
the book down as gently as possible, for the very stillness of the 
place alarmed her, and turning round, with one hand pressed against 
her bosom, took a stealthy g elance at the little accessaries of the apart- 
ment. A small ebony box stood upon the table; Edla raised the 
lid, and there lay a glove !—a soiled, worn glove, which she had 
given him as a keepsake years ago. She raised it and pressed it to 
her lips. One more look around — a hasty step is heard in the hall 


and in an instant Harold stands before her at the very threshold of 
the study. 


‘ Edla!’ 

‘Harold! .1I declare, I did not think 
biting her pretty lip with sheer vexation. 

*Edla!’ said Harold, in a voice whose tones seemed to sink into 


the very deeps of her soul, ‘ I have something to say to you ; let me 
detain you for a few moments.’ 


‘I cannot stay now,’ answered Edla, ‘ and if I could, not here !’ 

‘Now and here, Edla—now and here! The time has come! 
All the bright recollections of my youth are interwoven with dreams 
of you; you have been the very sunshine of my life; without you 
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existence would be a prison-wall, sliutting out the only thing for me 
to hope for—the grave! You leave for the city to-morrow ; when 
you return perhaps it will be too late. Edla! dear, dearest Edla! 
need I tell you that I love you? Here, in this very room, I have 
pictured to myself the outlines of a great hope ; circumstances have 
brought the picture nearer, but beside it stands — Death !’ 

‘Oh, Harold! do not talk so! Consider —it can never be — my 
father never would consent 

‘ And is that the only reason?’ said Harold. 

Edla looked down, her neck and face crimsoned with blushes. 

‘Edla! Ed-la!’ cried Aunt Patty, from the head of the staircase. 

It seemed as if Heaven with a whole troop of angels floated into 
Harold’s heart as he took Edla’s little hand and pressed it to his lips. 

‘ Why, dear me! what a fine color you have got!’ said her aunt 
as they left the house ; ‘ hain’t you found Harold’s manners rather 
agreeable ?’ 

Next morning Mr. Grey’s new travelling-carriage rolled past the 
stone house; on the back-seat were Edla and her father, and on the 
front, Mr. Mortimer Squiddy. There was a wave of the little hand, 
two very polite bows from the gentlemen, a cloud of dust, a turn in 
the road through the woods, and she was gone! 

For several days Harold seemed like one who had eaten the 
heavenly manna; a divine light beamed from his eyes, and spirits 
seemed to minister to him : 





‘Ou, Love! when womanhood is in the flush, 
And man’s a young and an unspotted thing, 
His first breathed word and her half-conscious blush 
Are fair as light in héaven, or flowers in spring.’ 

‘It can never be!’ he murmured to himself; ‘my father never 
will consent — never will consent! Can he refuse, when he knows 
that a daughter’s happiness depends upon his decision? No, never! 
noble-hearted man !—this will be zo obstacle!’ With Harold the 
idea started up in all its strength, like the naked gladiator, who 
seizes sword and shield, and at once is armed and ready for the con- 
test. Sanguine boy! dream on, while you may — while you may ! 
dream on | . 

To the brother and sister, Aunt Patty was an argosy freighte 
with good tidings ; every day she paid them a visit, and occasionally 
brought news of Edla; if no news, why then they talked of her ; 
and dear to Harold’s heart were the little memories of her niece as 
he escorted Aunt Patty home in the evening. 

One day, when the time of Edla’s return drew near, Harold (as 
was his wont after his usual labors,) hurried to the chamber of his 
sister. To his surprise, when he found Alice, her cheeks were suf- 
fused with tears. 

‘ Dear Harold,’ she said, putting her slender arm around his neck, 
‘I have bad news for you. Here,’ she continued, reaching her hand 
behind the pillow, and drawing out a letter; ‘oh! be calm—be 
calm, and read this !’ 
Harold read as follows : 
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‘ New-York, Octaber 15, 1813. 

‘My pear Sister: I do not know whether you will be surprised 
or no when you read this letter; for you must have observed there 
was some little attachment existing between Mortimer and Edla 
while he was at Greysburgh. Since our arrival in the city Edla has 
been very much pleased with him, and yesterday the young spark 
had the impudence to ask my consent, at the same time giving me a 
statement of his fortune, etc., which is ample, as I very well knew. 
This morning Edla is all blushes and smiles, but not very communi- 
cative. I suppose all that remains to be done is to name the day, 
etc. Expect us home in less than a week; until then, 

‘ Your affectionate brother, 
‘Miss Mantua Grey.’ ‘Purp G.’ 

Harold read the letter over and over; then with a face as calm 
and white as the pure Parian, he said : 

‘ You are still left to me, Alice —the last, the best, the only one !’ 
And without another word he went to his little study. 

There is an anguish so intense that death, even in its most appal- 
ling form, would be a relief. Hour after hour passed, and he scarcely 
waked or slept; a fiery cincture seemed girded around his heart, 
burning, burning, burning! Shapes started up from the earth, and 
vanished in air like flame-spray. The spongy ground beneath shud- 
dered and rocked as if with an earthquake; phantoms beckoned 
and mocked him with shadowy fingers ; now he seemed amid a wide 
tempestuous sea of ashes, lurid with distant fires, and roofed with 
rolling vapors! Oh, that he could die! oh, that the fires would con- 
sume him! Suddenly he thought of Edla. There was a response , 
to his thought, for voices answered ‘ She is lost!’ Louder and louder 
it pealed through the vault; myriads of voices echoed it; anon it 
died away, and ‘ She is lost!’ reverberated in thunder-mutterings in 
the distance. Then it seemed as if a storm of ashes poured down 
with bursts of flame. At last, tears —the scanty tribute of a be- 
reaved heart — restored him to consciousness and the gray dawn of 
the morning. 


APTER SIXTS. 


‘THERE runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of any living creature. Who is there to 
mourn for LoGaN? Not one !’—Jsrruerson’s Norges on Vrrotnta. 

Tue inhabitants of Greysburgh made quite a distinction between 
their two principal buildings. With due respect they had built the 
church nearly a mile off, upon some land given them by the public 
benefactor and town-sponsor; while, with marked contempt, the 
tavern was planted in the very centre of the village. The latter 
edifice exhibited the usual proportions of clap-board and shingle ; 
a willow-tree was placed ingeniously in front, so as to throw all the 
shade in the middle of the road during the heat of the day; while a 
hoarse-throated pump on one side, and a swing-sign with the follow- 
ing inscription : 

‘THE SUSQ 7 
UEHANNA, 


HOTEL BY 
J, FLOC«? 


VOL. XXXII. 52 
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gave life and variety tothe picture. In the interior, the bar was built 
after the most approved style of fortification, being a complete pali- 
sado of round upright wooden bars, behind which frowned a heavy 
armament of black bottles, charged to the muzzle with grape; 
and a little square, stubborn-looking stove, grim and gray with age, 
stood sentinel in the middle of the floor, winter and summer. These, 
with the addition of green asparagus bushes in the white fire- -place, 
an episcopal convention of flies, four farmers, smoking silent pipes 
around the cold stove; a few specimens of mammoth corn on the 
walls, and our old fr iends Bates and Ludolf Schlauff, comprise the 
fixtures of the ‘Susquehanna Hotel.’’ Schlauff, since kis recovery, 
had become a boon-companion of the melodious sergeant. Evading 
the proffers of his benefactor, he preferred loitering around the 
tavern, patching up a precarious existence with such chances as 
fortune threw in his way. A profound silence reigned in the bar- 
room, broken only by the buzzing of the flies, or the occasional 
‘Phup! phup!’ of the aforesaid smokers. 

‘I swow!’ said the sergeant, looking out of the window, ‘ the 
Grey’s is hum! I see their carriage up at the gate thar.’ 

‘Grey said Schlauff, with a malignant gleam in his drunken 
eyes; ‘d n Grey! I kill him some time !’ 

This heterodox opinion was derived from the following circum- 
stance. A few days before his departure to the city, Grey had em- 
ployed the Westphalian, with other extra hands, to assist in gr ubbing 
up the stumps of some trees on one of his distant fields. Tt is cus- 
tomary upon these occasions to provide a jug for the use of the 
laborers, filled with what is classically denominated ‘ bald face,’ or 

‘old brown whiskey.’ Schlauff, who had been on many a foraging 
expedition before, kept his eye on the precious vessel, and observed 
that it was carefully deposited in a secluded place. He, being natu- 
rally of a retiring disposition, modestly withdrew from his compa- 
nions, was soon saturated with ‘ bald face,’ and in consequence dis- 
missed by his employer with certain tender marks of regard, which 
could scarcely be called ‘ complimentary.’ 

‘Pooh!’ said the sergeant, ‘don’t be a fool! School’s ejut!’ 
he continued ; ‘here’s the boys! 1’ll go and tell little Phil., his 
father’s come hum; _ I guess he don’t know it.’ 

‘ Little Phil.’ had been a great favorite with the sergeant ever since 
the day he told him ‘he liked his singing even better than sister 
Edla’s.’ 

Schlauff pitched himself off the barrel he was sitting on, and 
walked after the sergeant. ‘ Dis is one of de Greys, hey ! ? said he, 
seizing the little fellow by the ear. 

‘Let go the boy!’ said the sergeant; but Schlauff only pinched 
the tighter, while the child screamed with pain. 

‘Let go, I tell yer, you brute !’ said Bates, taking him by the arm, 
and striving to get his finger loose. It was of no use; the soldier’s 
hand was like iron, and with the obstinacy of a drunken man he re- 
fused to release his hold. 

The piercing screams of the child seemed to reach the occupants 
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of the carriage, for Grey came round and looked down the road. 
Perceiving his child in the grasp of the drunken ruffian, he seized a 
heavy whip from the box and ran toward the tavern. 

‘ You had better go,’ said Bates ; ‘ here comes the old man.’ 

It was too late. In an instant Grey was upon him. A blow with 
the butt of the whip felled Schlauff to the earth, and the exasperated 
father beat him until he was exhausted. 

‘I'll teach you to touch a child of mine!’ said Grey; ‘and now 
go and tell your friend at the stone house, you scoundrel !’ 

With this parting request to the insensible soldier, he bore the lit- 
tle fellow in his arms to the house. If the truth must be told, Grey 
was not in the best of humors: there was not a smile upon his face. 

The next day was Sunday. A distant church-bell sent its clear 
notes spreading abroad over the valley, like odors wafted from an 
opening rose. The German, with a dark, livid weal over one eye, 
and in a battered condition generally, made his appearance at 
Harold’s early the next morning. 

‘I vill your rifle take, vor der deer,’ he said. 

Although unconscious of the events of the preceding evening, 
there was something so deadly in the expression of that face, that 
Harold’s heart almost ceased beating as he answered : 

‘My rifle? Not to-day, Schlauff; it is Sunday.’ 

‘Ich care no. Deer vill come Sunday, too.’ 

‘ You cannot have it, nevertheless. But what is the matter ?— you 
are hurt !’ 

‘Notin!’ replied the Westphalian, ‘den your powder will lent ? 

‘ Not to-day.’ 

‘Vell den I go to Bates; he, no gun has do.’ 

So saying, he wheeled round and left the house. 

Harold ‘did not go tochurch that day. A vague dread of meeting 
with Edla, kept him at home. He saw the carriage pass his door and 
then took a stroll through the woods. It was almost noon when he 
returned, and was nearly home, when he observed a man at work with 
a spade at the bend of the road where it makes an abrupt turn as it 
runs through the forest. There was Schlauff! A powder-horn lay 
on one side of him, and he was so busy that Harold was at his side 
before he observed him. 

‘ What are you doing here |’ 

‘You shall see; dey luf you no better dan me.’ 

‘See what? said Harold, an idea of some injury intended to the 
approaching carriage, coming into his mind. 

‘Dis!’ said Schlauff, filling the hole with powder. ‘ Now you will 
see sport when dey come — vere min fuse 1s 2’ 

‘ Villain,’ said Harold, grasping him by the arm; ‘ what would you 
do? 

In an instant Schlauff turned and struck him a violent blow in the 
face. Harold grappled with him; both were powerful men, but the 
younger had the strength of a giant. Down went Schlauff with Harold 
uppermost, struggling and tearing each other like wild beasts. On 
came the carriage. 
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‘See Damon and Pythias,’ said Grey, with a sweet smile. 

Edla looked out, uttered a faint cry, and covered her face with 
her hands as the carriage rolled on. The conflict was soon ended: 
the German lay panting by the road-side, and Harold sought his home. 

‘ This night,’ said he, ‘ I will see her, perhaps for the last time, and 
from her own lips I shall hear the story of her heartless dissimulation.’ 

Slowly passed the day; the sun wheeled down behind the moun- 
tains, covered with his glory, and the night came on, dark and threat- 
ening. The last half hour of expectancy! who has not known it? Ages 
seemed compressed in minute-intervals, and the shadow of eternity 
rests upon the Present! The lingering moments scarcely move, time 
stagnates, and the heart stands still. 

‘Harold!’ said Alice in her low sweet voice. 

He motioned her with his hand to be silent, for he feared he would 
not hear the distant church-bell. ‘Hark! it comes — swelling upon 
the wind and dying away in echoes among the hills.’ He went 
forth into the dark night. As he neared her house, some one passed 
and touched his arm. It was Schlauff! He could not see him, 
it was so dark, yet he knew that it was him. ‘ Never mind,’ he gains 
the garden gate, the door, and the servant ushers him into the parlor. 
How many little forget-me-nots clustered around every thing in 
that parlor. A sheet of music lay upon the piano. It was a fami- 
liar prece, and the melodies of past times stole into his heart. Hark! 
a step —a light step —then another; the door opens and Edla enters 
with her father. 

‘| have permitted my daughter to see you this once,’ said Grey. 
‘She has informed me of the proposal you have had the presumption 
to make her, and ‘you shall hear from her own lips that she declines 
the proffered honor. Is it not so?’ continued he. 

A faint inclination of the head-signified Edla’s acquiescence. 

‘ Besides, the scene we witnessed this morning ! — disgraceful enough 
at any time, but on the Sabbath — Mr. Herrman!’ 

‘Mr. Grey!’ said Harold; but his pride would not permit him to 
make the explanation. 

‘ Apologies are useless, Mr. Herrman.’ 

‘T have none to make,’ said Harold; ‘and it is only the remem- 
brance of former kindness which prompts me to forgive the insulting 
expressions you have just made use of. As for you, Edla!’ he con- 
tinued, in a softened tone, turning to the terrified girl, ‘it is the last 
time that I shall cross this threshold. Yet I shall still think of you 
not as you are now, but asthe /zté/e girl ; the dear companion of my 
childhood ; the playmate of my sister Alice; and now — farewell! 
forever !’ 

Harold was a powerful man, and there was something in his eye 
which imposed silence upon his father’s friend. 

As he left the door he observed a red light in the direction of his own 
house. Down the garden path with the speed of wind, and through 
the woods — great Gop ! it is too true; the smoke was pouring in a 
thousand jets through the roof, and the wing wasina blaze! Has- 
tily bursting open the hall door, he rushed up stairs, stumbled over 
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something in the entry, and amidst a dense cloud of smoke, sought 
for Alice. She was gone — the bed was empty! Blinded, suffocated, 
frantic, he retraced his steps in the pitchy darkness. A thought struck 


him; he staggered to the hall, and found upon the floor the lifeless 


body of his sister. To carry her into the open air was a moment’s 
work, but it was too late : her spirit had departed, and Harold stood 
alone in the world. 

Still the fire roared and blazed and sparkled ; lighting up the oppo- 
site banks, glaring upon the river, and making the huge vine around 
the elm appear to writhe and move like a molten serpent. People 
from the village crowded to the place ; buckets filled with water from 
the river passed from hand to hand; some dash into the burning 
house and return laden with furniture, while amid the tinkling of glass 
and the cracking of burning beams the smoke uplifts itself and rolls 
away in dense volumes over the reddened water. Still roars the 
flame; the roof falls, scattering showers of sparks into the murky 
night, while high above, a flock of wild-ducks sail slowly toward the 
south, reflecting the light upon their bodies, as if a cluster of topaz 
hung suspended in the bronzed sky. 


The cold light of the stars shone through the rifts of a deserted 
cabin near the burning house. There lay the remains of Alice, and 
beside her, on his knees — Harold Herrman, the last of his name. 


CHAPTER S*EVENTH. 


‘One human glance of grief upon the grave 

Of all that fortune gave 

The loiterer takes ; then turns him to depart, 

And grasps the wanderer’s staff, and mans his heart.’ ScuILurr 


‘How pip rt orictnate!’ Every one was full of conjecture 
next morning, and no one could give a satisfactory answer. The 
fire evidently commenced in a wooden addition, or wing, at the end 
of the main building, which had been used as a work-shop and store- 
room for farming implements; ‘but how?’ No fire had been in or 
near the place for many months; old Almy, the cook, nurse, and 
general house-maid, slept in the kitchen, (a little stone building apart 
from the house ;) before retiring, she had put out her fire, as usual, 
and when awakened by the smoke, saw the end of the house in a 
blaze, through the window; the kitchen was untouched. Old far- 
mers gathered in groups around the smouldering ruins, and with 
many a grave shake of the head surmised improbable things; boys 
clustered at doorless and windowless apertures, or peered among 
the ashes, seeking for scraps of old iron, blackened nails, and the 
cause of the conflagration. The town-sponsor was the busiest man 
upon the ground, After proffering the use of his house to the be- 
reaved brother, which was declined, as a kind but poorer neighbor 
had offered him an asylum, he examined into the causes of the fire, 
asked questions of every one, consulted with the old, assisted the 
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young to carry the remnants of furniture, and male himself as use- 
ful and popular as possible. 

‘Mr. Grey! Mr. Grey ! look a here !— see what I’ve found ; look 
what ’s cut on the bottom on’t!’ said a boy — one of the treasure- 
seekers — holding up, as he spoke, the burnt and blistered end of a 
powder-horn. He looked, and saw ‘I. Bare’’ carved in rude letters 
on the wooden bottom. 

‘lke Bates! Where is Bates ?’ 

The sergeant was soon found, his coat off, working with all his 
heart. 

‘ Bates,’ said Grey, fixing his ¢yes steadily upon the blinking light- 
houses of the sergeant, ‘is that your property (” 

‘I'll be darnedif’t aint! 1 loaned it to Schlauff yest’- d’y mornin’, 
and —I swow! where is the critter ?’ 

In the confusion he had not been missed before, but now it passed 
from lip to lip, ‘ Where is Schlauff ?’ 

No one had seen him since the fire. The sergeant and Grey ex- 
changed looks; they understood the whole matter at once. 

‘ Keep still,’ said Bates, in a low voice ; ‘ he is the man !—and I'll 
fetch him to-vight, tew; ef I don’t, I wish I may be ——’ 

‘Hush!’ said Grey; ‘no swearing 

‘D d!’ said the sergeant, emphatically. 

There was a little, square-built, rugged, ragged fellow among the 
crowd, Theophilus Tippin by name, usually called ‘ Tot Tippin’ for 
the sake of euphony. The sergeant and he had been ‘ ancient, trusty, 
drouthy cronies’ until the arrival of the German, when Bates had 
abandoned his old and tried friend for the sake of the new one. Tot 
could not be called a handsome man, although he was as true as 
steel. His hair grew in gray blades over his crown, one of which 
came down in a Napoleon-like point on his os-frontis ; two others 
flattened themselves upon his temples, and the remainder of his 
sparse sedge curled up at the back of his head very much like a 
drake’s tail. Moreover, he was short in stature, spare in-leg, and 
wide in hip; round- chemi lered, strong-armed, and although charite- 
ble to a fault, he seemed to have no bowels; while certain small 
pellets of wax on his bony hands, and a peculiar crook of the little 
finger, indicated the genus — shoemaker | 

Perhaps there was a consciousness of ingratitude lurking in the 
sergeant’s heart, for he looked abashed when he went up to his old 
friend. ‘ Tot,’ said he. 

‘Oh! is that you? sar the little man, quite coolly. 

‘Yes; I want a leetle of your help to-day, Tot, and I want to 
borrow your gun.’ 

‘I’m ‘busy,’ said Tot, shortly. 

‘ Wait till I tell yer,’ answered the sergeant; whereupon he took 
him aside. The shoemaker’s face was like a moving diorama while 
listening to the sergeant’s story. Now it widened into a plain, then 
contracted again; now his brows hung over his eyes; anon they 
sprang up into the middle of his forehead like a pigeon-trap ; then 
he gripped his hands and clenched his teeth; and finally, taking the 
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enegiun by the arm, tw wid Sane “a? sail sO led ite off the 
ground as rapidly as his short legs could travel. 

It was nearly noon when the two friends reached a narrow part of 
the Susquehanna, about ten miles above the village. At this place 
the scenery is singularly wild and romantic. On either side, the hills, 
denuded, gray and sterile as the sierras of Spain, rise in abrupt 
masses from the river, or roll in vast undulations, like congregated 
billows, toward the north, covered with dense forests, beautiful in all 
the variegated hues peculiar to autumnal foliage. Cultivation seems 
arrested at these natural barriers, and the only indication of humanity 
is yonder rude cabin of logs, whose tiny column of smoke threads 
its way upward in the still October air. 

‘Hev you seen any body up this way? said Bates to a man who 
was busy felling a huge sycamore which stood near the cabin. 

‘Yes; a man took breakfast with me this mornin’.’ 

‘What kind of a man? 

‘ Well, he was a curis-lookin’ critter. 1 seed he had on’y one 
thumb 

‘Warn’t [ right, Tot?’ said Bates; ‘didn’t I say he would keep 
clear of the settlements? And which way did he go?’ continued 
the sergeant. 

‘Up toward the Unadilla,’ replied the man, pointing with his axe. 
‘Won’t you stop to dinner ?” 

‘ We hev suthin’ in the basket, and no time,’ was the short-hand 
response. ‘Come on, Tot!’ 

That afternoon a funeral procession passed over the little rustic 
bridge at Greysburgh. Without pall or hearse, a rude coflin, borne 
upon the shoulders of four men, was carried to the burying-ground 
on the west bank of the river. The customary rites are performed, 
the body lowered into the grave, the sharp-cutting spade is at work, 
cold earth drops upon her breast, and Alice sleeps in peace by her 
mother’s side, in all her purity and gentleness. 

‘ Harold,’ said Grey, taking him by the arm. 

The brother unclasped the hand, and released himself. 

‘Harold!’ said Aunt Patty, with streaming eyes. 

He looked at her — took er hand, and pressed it to his lips — one 
last gaze at the grave, and he turned toward the deserted world, 
without a relative, without a friend, without a hope ! 

Meanwhile Bates and his taciturn companion pursued their way. 
Roads there were none in this unsettled region, and the only route 
was beside the stream. At last they came to a place where the sandy 
shore terminated abruptly. ‘The Susquehanna here gathering itself 
in a dark and narrow volume, rushed with great rapidity between 
two perpendicular walls of rock. A natural foot-path along the side 
of the cliff afforded the only passage for the travellers. Cautiously 
threading this in single file, they had reached about half-way to the 
summit, when Bates stopped. 

‘Do you see, right down below us there, a dark patch in the water, 
where that tree is skimmin’ round, eend-foremost 1” 
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‘ Yes.’ 

‘Waal, that’s ‘The Devil’s Pocket ;’ that’s whar I caught the 
big trout more’n tew years ago.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Tot, drawing a long breath; ‘and how are we to get 
round that rocky p’int afore us 

‘Keep close along; there ain’t a mite of danger, ef you do n’t fall.’ 

Clinging to the side of the cliff with their hands, they passed the 
point, when Bates seized his companion by the arm, and said in a 
low whisper : 

‘Hush! there he is.’ 

‘Where ?’ said Tot. 

‘ Beyond there — don’t you see — with his back toward us ?” 

Tot looked and saw nothing but a huge tree, whose gnarled roots 
grasped the bare bosom of the cliff, while two vast and leafless arms 
uplifted themselves as if in defiance over the dark water that swept 
below. 

‘Don’t you see, close by the bank there? Give me the powder, 
the gun aint primed.’ 

‘Oh! yes, I see him now,’ said Tot; ‘but you aint a goin’ to kill 
him, be you ?’ 

‘Kill him ? did you ever see a man in prison with a ball and chain 
to his leg 

‘No.’ 

‘I’sposed not. Well, I’m a-goin’ to fix this cunnin’ little ball to 
his leg, so that he can’t run; that’s all,’ said the Sergeant, chipping 
the flint. ‘ But where’s the primin’ agin ? the touch-hole’s tew big.’ 

They crept up cautiously until within a short distance of the German. 

‘Hallo!’ said Bates. 

Schlauff sprang to his feet. Bates raised the gun and pulled the 
trigger; an unexpected explosion followed. 

‘ Blast the gun! if ’taint blown the lock clean off!’ so saying, the 
Sergeant threw it down and ran along the narrow ledge after the fu- 
gitive. There was not a moment to be lost. Schlauff gained upon 
the old man; reached the tree, and seizing a projecting stump, at- 
tempted to swing himself around it, when the limb broke off in his 
hand, and he fell backward into the dark water. Bates and Tot looked 
down in the abyss; they saw an arm thrust itself up; a face glared 
upon them; then sank again, as the bubbles swept around the rocky 
point and disappeared. 

‘A —h!’ said the Sergeant, with a long-drawn sigh, ‘I feel kinder 
sorry for the poor critter, arter all. It’s nat’ral enough to wish a man 
harm when you are hot-foot arter him, but when it comes to the pint 
you almost wish he war’nt hurt. It’s jest so in war. I never seed 
a wounded red-coat but what I always felt as ef he was my own 
brother, and I’d do jest as much for him.’ ‘ But Tot,’ continued he, 
changing the subject, as if ashamed of the sympathy he had exhibited, 
‘that gun of your’n! that are’sa nice gun! Ef it didn’t come nigh 
making a one-thummer of me, jest like him, (pointing to the water 
below) then my name aint Ike Bates, that’s all.’ 
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‘Can’t he get out?’ said Tot, whose thoughts, drawn down with 
Schlauff into the whirlpool, had not yet come to the surface. 

‘Get edut? Yes he may, but it will be on t’other side of the 
world, I guess, among the anty-podes ; nothin’ that gets in the Devil’s 
Pocket ever comes ejut agin at the big end, that I know.’ 

It was nearly morning when the weary travellers reached the vil- 
lage. The blackened walls of the burnt house stood up in bold re- 
lief from the dark gleam of the river. Every puff of wind swept a 
sheet of sparks from the smouldering timbers; blue flames puffed out 
and subsided again, and embers like living eyes glared at them from 
among the sepulchral ashes. Tot and the Sergeant held their breath 
as they hurried past. Suddenly they stopped ; a tall figure in a gray 
riding-coat, mounted on horseback, sat motionless as a granite block 
in front of the ruins. 

‘He has escaped!’ said the horseman, in a voice which they re- 
cognised to be Herrman’s. 

‘Drownded !’ was the laconic reply. 

‘ You think so, but it is not so; years may intervene, but — no mat- 
ter,’ said he, abruptly. ‘ Bates — Tot —I thank you, and now good- 
bye.’ He grasped their hands, then turned from them, and in a few 
minutes they heard the dull sound of the horse’s hoofs crossing the 
wooden bridge below. 

They went on in silence; a dreary stillness rested upon the slum- 
bering village ; in the East a heavy cloud lay like a pall over the dis- 
tant mountains, where dawned the cold and spectral morning. 

‘Here we are — hum,’ said Tot, with a feeling of relief. 

A repetition of raps aroused one of the inmates of his little home- 
stead. The upper half of the door opened and revealed a light held 
aloft bya bare and withered arm. Under the light was a night-cap, 
and under the night-cap a pair of sleepy eyes, a little peaked-up nose, 
and a mouth drawn into a contracted O, as if it had thought ‘ Who’s 
there’ and had n’t quite said it. 

‘ Tot, is that you ?” 

‘Yes, Betsy — good night, Bates ;’ and the lower half of the door 
opened, then both halves shut, and the sergeant was left to pursue his 
way alone in the dim twilight. 

‘The only fault I find with Tot,’ said he, ‘is this: he haint got no 
more manners than a shote ; that’s all.’ 

The sound of a horse trampling over the bridge was heard again, 
and the solitary horsemen rode by the elegant mansion of Philip 
Grey, Esq. 

‘It is for the last time,’ he said, as he looked toward the chamber 
where she lay sleeping — unconsciously sleeping, in loveliness and 
peace. ‘The last time,’ he repeated ; ‘and now, oh! whither ?” 


A uITTLe more than a month has elapsed. The first snow rests 
upon the mountain summits that girdle the Susquehanna. A month 
is but a short time, and yet the blue ocean lies between that wanderer 
and his native valleys. When willhe return? Perhaps never! 
VOL, XXXII. 53’ 
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‘I wish,’ says the reader, ‘they would not publish these stories in 
numbers. It is so tiresome to be obliged to wait a whole month, and 
even then perhaps not reach the denouement.’ 

‘Kind reader’ — I wish I could say most patient reader —do not 
refuse to the poor author his only consolation. Yow read his story, 
perhaps to him a work of ceaseless toil and anxiety; you dissect it 
with the keen scalpel of criticism. You examine — compare — per- 
haps condemn. What can he do in return? Nothing but this: he 
can keep you a whole month in suspense ; and oh! blessings upon all 
Magazines! this is lovely retaliation ! 


7EE BRAPER OB. 


BY J. CLEMENT. 


Axreapy white for harvest 
The fields before us lie, 

And who are they, the reapers, 
The sickle keen to ply? 

They ’re not alone the heralds 
That labor in the van ; 

Each chosen one is summoned 
To quit him like a man. 


It. 


There still are humble gleaners, 
As in the days of Ruts, 
Yet should we all be reapers 
In the golden fields of Truth. 
And while the sun in splendor 
Along the zenith rolls, 
O gather in the harvest 
Of ripe rejoicing souls. 


tit. 


Shun not the noontide fervor, 
” Fear not the threatened rain, 
But while the sun is shining 
Still load the groaning wain. 
Each drop of sweat that moistens 
Of sacred toil the field, 
In heaven will be an ocean 


That endless joy will yield. 
Buffalo, September, 1848. 
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A Dirge for Mary. 
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BY QREITTA. 


I wearp a wail amid the echoing hills. 

There Autumn lay at twilight’s gray decline, 
And her tears dropped within the murmuring rills. 
I heard her sighs upon the moaning air 

As to the listening stars she told her plaint. 

Her melancholy brow and streaming hair 

Were crowned with yellow leaves, and on her breast 
Drooped the pale children of the golden Spring. 
All night she sobbed, and one by one caressed 
These fading widows of the sunny hours, 

And ever and anon, I heard a ery, 

‘ The beautiful is dying, Suz must die !’ 


The beautiful is dying, buds and flowers. 

Gone are the golden days, the fragrant airs, 
The silent dews, the soft and nursing showers: 
The noontide holocaust ‘neath summer’s sun 
Will rise no more, nor shall the sound be heard 
Of murmuring insect when the day is done. 
No zephyr sporting by may linger now 

To fan her forehead with its viewless wings, 
Or lift the tresses on her gentle brow : 
Beneath the sod where summer’s lifeless blooms 
Send up a damp faint odor, she must lie ; 

The beautiful is dying, Suz must die! 


She came with them, a frail and lovely thing 
When buds were bursting, rainbows arching high ; 
In the fresh morning of the smiling Spring, 
When Hope new crowned, took Joy to be his bride 
And angels left their homes to linger here. 

Earth was so lovely in her new-born pride. 

Then, like an iris on the brow of heaven, 

Shone her bright smile, the harbinger of love, 
And the brief beauty to the earth was given 
Which now must perish, crush’d before its prime. 
All its sweet life exhaled like a soft sigh: 

The beautiful is dying, Suz must die! 


The beautiful is dying: Naiads mourn 

And Hamadryads wail among their trees, 

And birds sail on and think not of return. 

Stern Winter’s frowns are blackening in the North, 
And slowly he unrolls his cloudy pall 

To cover the dead face of drooping earth. 

Then Sue must die! Sue must not live to know 
The cold and storm, the wind and blight and change, 
But with the pale flowers we must lay her low, 
Deep in the softness of their grassy bed. 

Has not the mandate echoed from on high, 

‘ The beautiful is dying, Suz must die! 
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Why mourn her flight? Sune was not born to stay ; 
Like oceans ships, that stop at some green isle, 

She had but lingered in her onward way. 

Like the far mountain’s echo, sweet, sublime, 

Yet closing as we listen, like a day, 

But not a fadeless day of golden prime. 

Like the sweet dreams of childhood, blithe and gay 
But short as lovely ; like the brief bright flash 

Of momentary joy; like the quick ray 

Shot from the glory of a shooting star. 

Thus, was she lent a season from on high 

But with the beautiful, Sue too must die ! 


Autumn ! wail on ; in desolation lie ! 

Give to the winds thy saddest, sweetest plaint, 

For never more shal] Sue who now must die 

Print in thy dews her footsteps. ‘They shall come, 

Thy other children, and thy fragrant ground 

Shall oft be covered with their dewy bloom. 

But not for her; oh! never more for her 

Their sister, shall they smile a welcome here, 

Or neath her gentle breath their leaflets stir! 

Mourn Autumn on thy tinted hills afar, 

And let thy mountain music soft reply, 

The beautiful is dying — Sue must die! 
Baltimore, September 30th, 1848. 


LEAVES FROM AN AFRICAN JOURNAL. 


Havine been honored by Commodore William C. Bolton, com- 
manding United States Naval Force on the West Coast of Africa, 
with the appointment of secretary, a six months’ acquaintance with 
‘Ship and Shore’ induces me to hope that some brief extracts from 
my journal will not prove without interest to your readers. If I 
shall not have succeeded in making the narrative acceptable on the 
score of incident and variety, I feel warranted in saying that on that 
of fidelity and truth it possesses claims to belief and confidence. 
My story opens with a visit ashore in the island of St. Jago, one of the 
Cape de Verds, and is entitled 


A TRIP TO THE VALLEY OF TRINIDAD. 


Tuespay, Ocroner 26, 1847.— Lieutenant T. R., the purser and 
myself, left the ship (the well-known and noble sloop of war James- 
town) on an equestrian trip to the valley of Trinidad, some seven 
miles from Porto Praya. The day was bright and favorable, although 
the air was close and the sun hot. After a considerable delay in pro- 
curing horses and making our preparatory arrangements, having been 
joined by Lieutenant V. A. of the Boxer, we sallied forth upon a set 
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of horses, few of which would answer as racers or for cavalry service. 
However, we managed to get on by dint of blows and use of spurs, 
composing a cavalcade rich in variety but not in grace. Our route 
carried us through a hilly and sterile country at first, but soon the 
green vale of Trinidad opened beneath, and the soil was covered with 
the productions of the climate; on our way I dismounted to take the 
dimensions of a Devil Tree, about a mile or so from town, and found 
it to be at least forty feet in circumference. We only saw one decent 
looking farm-house during the whole distance ; all the rest being mise- 
rable thatched hovels, worse than our worse quarters on a Maryland 
or Virginia plantation. We halted at one of these roadside settle- 
ments, the country seat of a man named Castro, who is the owner of 
a long white beard, a number of mulatto and black natives, a group 
of dirty mud shantees, and a large portion of the valley. He pro- 
duced some liquor for our entertainment, very strong and very un- 
palatable, manufactured from the sugar cane, grown on his estate, and 
we were stared at for the brief period of our visit by the scantily 
dressed population of the villa. Continuing our journey, Mr. V. A. 
and myself, the others of our party having preferred the route at the 
bottom of the ravine, followed the steps of our black guides, and 
bearers of our grub, up the steep hills which hem the valley in. Our 
road led us over a rough, steep and narrow path, and my eyes were 
attracted by the novel appearance of surrounding objects, the oranges 
shining yellow and golden-hued, thick as pears and apples among us 
at home ; the cocoanut, banana trees and pawpaws and sugar cane, 
growing tall and fruit laden on every side. It was indeed new and 
strange to me to see trees and fruits, with us considered rarities, care- 
fully nurtured and preserved in hot-houses and under cover, so com- 
mon and abundant, and their produce sold and distributed as the lowest- 
priced fruit or vegetable in the new world. 

We soon reached the spot fixed upon as the scene of our lunch, 
near an old chapel where service is given about thrice a year by the 
priest of Porto Praya. We found that the rest of our party had ar- 
rived, and were busy with preparations for the feast. We were soon 
surrounded by a gang of ‘ sansculottes’ gentry, attracted by the novelty 
of our appearance and the hope of sharing in our grub and money. 
They grinned with delight whenever we gave them scraps of food, 
and drafts of our ale and whiskey. One old darky, the weaver of the 
place, who plies his primitive and homely manufacture in a small hut 
adjoining the chapel, whom some of our party dubbed with the cog- 
nomen of ‘El Padre,’ became the ‘ Ajax Telamon,’ the hero of the 
dirty gang, showing his white teeth and imbibing the ‘strong water’ 
with a zeal worthy of a better cause. Having concluded our rural 
repast, we turned our horses’ heads shipward, and took an affection- 
ate adieu of our sable friends. Halting again at Castroville, with an 
addition of several other officers to our party, in merry mood we gal- 
loped on our returning path, making the hills and dales ring again with 
the tramp of our steeds and loud huzza as we swept on gallantly 
into town. And then, after lounging about awhile, and being gazed 
at by a motley, though no doubt admiring crowd of dingy natives, 
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we hied sualipte to our hada and soon trod again upon the deck of our 
gallant ship. 


MONROVIA—EKROOMEN. 


Tuespay, NovemBer 23.— As we were standing in with a fair 
breeze, and about five miles from the Cape, a small speck upon the 
waters was discovered, and reported to be a canoe of Kroomen. 
Pulling rapidly toward us, we soon made out five of these worthies, 
naked and unadorned save with straw hats, necklaces and bracelets. 
With a skill and quickness of movement, showing how expert they 
were with their oars, after securing their frail boat alongside four of 
them stepped aboard, and were forthwith surrounded by an admiring 
group of spectators. They were fine looking, young, athletic ne- 
groes, a little more decently clothed thanwwhen in their ‘ dug-out,’ 
wearing an apron round their loins, and the indispensable old straw- 
hats upon their woolly heads. One sported a lofty cap made of monkey 
skins, and looked quite imposing in his native bravery. Another wore 
beside large ivory bracelets on his wrists, a silver medal round his neck, 
which he said he had inherited from his father, to whom it was pre- 
sented by the Colonization Society, as a faithful servant of General 
Ashmun. Some one ortwoof them spoke broken English, and pro- 
duced from their hats, a kind of portable and economical trunk for 
these primitive navigators, written scr aps of dirty paper, testimonials 
of their having served aboard men-of-war and merchantmen. One 
of them insisted that we were the ‘ Jimtown,’ having, as he said, served 
aboard on her former cruise along the coast. The fellow with the 
monkey-skin cap and necklace was evidently the dandy, the ‘ beau 
nasty’ of the squad, and looked more in face, whiskers and general 
appearance, costume excepted, like one of our own blacks than I 
could possibly have expected among the native Africans. They gave 
us a specimen of their dialect while I was standing near, and a more 
uncouth, wild, unlearnable one I am yet to hear and wonder at. I 
had hardly concluded my hurried examination of our visitors ‘ in 
black,’ ere we were surrounded by quite a little fleet of native canoes, 
and our decks soon ornamented by some couple of dozen additional 
specimens of African humanity. Stalwart frames, shining skins, straw 
and monkey-skin hats, bracelets, necklaces and charms or ‘ griggries,’ 
appended on their brawny breasts, splendid rows of snowy teeth, and 
a remarkable limited supply of wardrobe. Such was the group 
that clustered in picturesque simplicity on our decks, ‘the observed 
of all observers.’ 

The commodore having kindly suggested that it might be agree- 
able to me to accompany ‘the flag’ on an official visit to the authori- 
ties, I was too eager to tread terra firma once more, and see what 
was to be seen, to allow the opportunity to pass without profit; so 
Lieutenant R., the purser and myself were soon and safely landed 
at the foot of the hill, called Cape Mesurado, and on the extremity 
whereof, looking to the ocean, the light-house is erected. We were 
all struck —at least such of us as trod the land for the first time— at 
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the number, size and greenness of the trees, and the freshness and 
luxuriance of vegetation, which extended even to the water’s edge, 
and pronounced the scene to be pleasant and picturesque. 


ASHORE AT MONROVIA. 


We had scarcely put foot on shore, and landed dry-shod, most 
luckily, through the surf that foamed and roared upon the low sandy 
beach, when we were honored by the presence of some dozen in- 
habitants of the Kroo village, a quarter of a mile ahead. Escorted 
by our dusky friends, we made our way along the narrow strip of 
land which separates the grove and hill from the water. Passing 
through a little Kroo town, composed of low, straw-thatched, mud- 
walled, dirty huts, and sheltering dirty-looking people, where we saw 
some of the ‘ lords of creation ;’ but owing to the domestic and re- 
tiring habits of the ‘fair sex,’ whose modesty kept them squatting 
inside, with their sweet families around them, not getting a good 
sight of these specimens of Afric’s dusky daughters, we trudged on, 
ever followed, and oftentimes rather unpleasantly pressed upon, by 
our too attentive escort. We soon discovered that our train was 
useful as well as ornamental ; for lo! a pond or broad canal is spread 
athwart our path, and to attain the other side of this dark Rubicon 
we must fain entrust ourselves to the broad shoulders of our suite. 
Then we splashed on through the marshy pool, with us three help- 
less youths not over gracefully perched upon their shoulders, clasping 
in not too affectionate embrace their sturdy necks. But now the 
ford is passed, the perilous trial over, and we stand once again on 
Mother Earth, with naught but rumpled and soiled costume, glad to 
be relieved from our uncomfortable elevation. A scramble up a rug- 
ged hill and over a stony path brought us soon to the town of Mon- 
rovia, the metropolis of the new republic. I was agreeably surprised 
to find that several of the settlers had provided themselves with quite 
genteel and respectable-looking stone and frame two-story buildings, 
which would have done credit to many of our best country villages. 

The governor or president, a bright mulatto, spare and delicate in 
his appearance, received us very politely at the Government House, 
and we enjoyed quite an interesting conversation with him and Dr. 
Lugeubel. The manners of President Roberts are dignified and 
genteel, making a favorable impression upon us from the start. I 
believe he is generally respected, and acquits himself well of all his 
duties. But as we shall see more of him, and learn more of the pre- 
sent state and operations of the government in: further interviews 
with him and the other dignitaries of the republic, I will merely for 
the present observe, that in consequence of an election held in Feb- 
ruary last, eleven delegates were chosen to represent the people of 
the colony in national convention, that a new constitution was framed 
in July last, and other arrangements made preparatory to a ‘ Declara- 
tion of Independence,’ which event came off on the twenty-fourth of 
the same month at Monrovia, with appropriate pomp and ceremony. 
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Colonel Hicks, ‘ aid’ to the president, a gentleman well known to 
all those who visit this region, and whom not to know argues one’s- 
self unknown, informed us, during a pleasant visit we paid him on 
our way back to the ship, that the ceremonies were ‘ grand and im- 
posing,’ and that his brother-in-law, whose name I did not learn, de- 
livered a ‘ beautiful oration’ on the occasion, graced as it was by 
military display and the presence of the ‘ fair’ dames and damsels of 
the metropolis and surrounding settlements. So the republic of the 
‘Lone Star’ has taken the initiatory steps toward assuming a place 
among nations; and that the experiment may succeed is my sincere 
aspiration. The first day of the coming year is selected for the new 
government to go into operation. 

The Colonel, a native of Kentucky, remarkable for his elegant 
and high-flown style of thought and conversation, his fondness for 
epistolary correspondence, (and we have. been already favored with 
divers rich specimens of his talents in that line,) and his friendly off- 
hand way of knocking off the handle to your name ; and his worthy 
lady, a mulatto-woman from Baltimore, also remarkable for good 
washing, keeping a clean house and quite a respectable table-d’héte, 
are very distinguished and prominent members of this new demo- 
cracy. I propose to cultivate their acquaintance, and may perchance 
collect matter from my intercourse with the friendly Colonel and 
from other quarters to amuse and instruct my esteemed friends 
across the water. Having duly discussed our host’s liqueurs, and 
enjoyed his original style of thought and conversation, we started at 
about eight o’clock for the ship, attended by our wild-looking escort, 
(attached to us by not being pre-paid,) lighted on our uncomfortable 
road by a sickly lantern, the foresight of our hospitable host, and 
carried by his trusty valet and factotum, Kroo-boy John. Stumblin 
on down the rugged hill and stony path again, we soon reached the 
perilous pool once more. Then did our dark porters step forth to 
present their broad shoulders for our service, and on we went through 
the foul water, plunging and shaking on our apparently unsafe sup- 
port with feelings and fears of a ducking, easy to imagine but diffi- 
cult to describe. You may fancy us, if you please, in our novel 
situation ; and should my description prove too tame, fill up' the pic- : 
ture to your taste, and pardon my deficiency. It would have been 
worthy the pencil of a Hogarth, or if you choose, the brush and ge- 
nius of a Salvator Rosa, to put on canvass our strange and uncouth- 
looking group during the passage of the stream. Remember that 
the moon was not yet up, and the shades and dews of night, and an 
African night at that, lay dark, damp and dismal on the dense thick- 
ets and marshy soil. Perched on the shoulders of naked Kroomen, 
and shouting out many an useless caution and direction to our noisy 
escort, we adventurers were carried forward, the dim light from our 
lantern shedding a spectral ray upon the struggling, splashing, yell- 
ing group, just distinct enough to bring out into relief the strange 
character of the scene. Right glad we were again to escape from 
the rude but friendly grasps of our useful attendants, having safely 
passed through situations startling and picturesque. 
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The hour for retiring to their couches having not yet arrived, we 
saw groups of natives squatted in front of their miserable hovels, or 
peeping curiously from their dark interiors ; and tired enough of their 
noise and dirty persons, and much fatigued by our expedition, we 
bade our friends adieu ; and passing through the raging surf without 
accident or detention, were welcomed back on board the ‘ flag’ once 
more. 


AN OFFICIAL VISIT TO MONROVIA. 


Tuurspay, November 25.—According to arrangement, with a 
fine day to favor us, the commodore, captain, and several of our offi- 
cers set out in the barge and gig, at about half-past nine, a.m. The 
ward-room supplied the first lieutenant, fleet-surgeon, ‘flag,’ the 
purser, marine officer, and your humble servant, and Mr. M. K., re- 
presented the ‘ young gentlemen.’ Pulling very near to the ‘ Libe- 
ria Packet’ and a Danish brig, which had come in the previous eve- 
ning, we soon approached the bar, which nearly shuts in the mouth 
of the Mesurado river, where it empties into the bay. Under the 
skilful pilotage of ‘the flag,’ we got safely and comfortably through 
the narrow channel which gives a passage between the breakers ; 
and though rocked and tossed about considerably in the heavy swell, 
and made closely acquainted with the surging music of the white- 
capped rollers, we were in due course of time brought into still 
water. 

The approach to the town from the river affords quite a pleasing 
prospect. The ground rises gradually, and to quite a respectable 
elevation, from the water, and at this season looks green and refresh- 
ing. We landed comfortably at some wharfs where the merchants 
of the place have their ware-houses. 

A small island, near the junction of the Mesurado and Stockton 
rivers, and a short distance from the main land and present town, was 
pointed out as the spot where the original settlers, who came from 
America in the ship ‘ Elizabeth,’ some twenty-six years back, first 
established themselves, and found their position, though confined, 
well adapted for defence against the hordes of surrounding and hos- 
tile savages. I observed a sapy-tree near the path we followed up 
the hill, from which the natives procure the poisonous decoction used 
as a judicial test, or ordeal, to settle all personal disputes and diffe- 
rences arising among them. After the bark has been sufficiently 
steeped and the tea strong enough, it is forcibly administered to the 
patient, and if he gets stupified, and the effects thereby establish his 
guilt, he is knocked on the head with a club, and so sent to his final 
home. 

A shower of rain forced us to put in ata settler’s house on the 
way, and we were very politely received and treated by the occu- 
pants, a negro man and his wife, from Charleston. The shower over, 
we marched on, stared at by the admiring natives ; for the glittering 
uniforms and cocked-hats of our party, nine in number, and the eor- 
tége which escorted us, composed of the ‘ oi polloi’ of the place and 
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the eve ver-present Bonaein *n, were we mn cale hae to vanilla our proces- 
sion imposing and picturesque. Arriving finally at the Government 
House, a large two-story frame building, with long porticoes in front, 
we were received by the Governor. W e were soon agreeably en- 
gaged in conversation with him and several distinguished ‘ colored 
gentlemen’ of Monrovia and Cape Palmas, who, with three whites, 
Captain Goodman, of the ‘ Liberia Packet,’ Dr. ‘Lugeubel and Mr. 
Hall, the son of the Maryland Society’s agent, composed the com- 
pany who were to assist in entertaining us on the occasion. After 
chatting awhile at the Governor’s, we accepted the invitation of Judge 
Benedict, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and accompanied 
him to his residence, which is nearly opposite to the Government- 
House. The Judge, although but nine years a settler, is a rich and 
prominent citizen, holds a high and confidential office under the pre- 
sent government, and was President of the Assembly which framed 
and adopted the new constitution. He showed me a copy of their 
Declaration of Independence and Constitution, printed in Monrovia. 
[ perused the latter hastily, and thought it a very liberal and credita- 
ble document. The residence of Judge Benedict, who is now a 
gray-headed man, well dressed, genteel and intelligent in manners 
and appearance, is of brick, and one of the best houses in town. It 
is well and neatly furnished, is as comfortable as some of our best 
country-village dwellings at home, and his library is respectable, with 
some good books on the shelves and tables. In order to get through 
the time which must elapse between noon and the dinner-hour, at 
three, some of the party strolled on to Colonel Hicks’ mansion, and 
had the honor of enjoying the company of that great scribe and war- 
rior and a pull at his good cogniac. 

Upon our return to the Governor’s we were joined by the diffe- 
rent guests who were to partake of the dinner. I need scarcely say 
that our pull on the water and walks about town put us in prime con- 
dition to do justice to the gubernatorial banquet. In a short time 
the welcome invitation sounded in our ears, and with due form and 
ceremony we descended to the hall. The board was groaning 
under the smoking viands and savory odors, more welcome now than 
‘the sweet south, blowing over roses,’ shed their grateful fragrance 
round. Then it was a sight well worthy beholding to see the varied 
aspect and circumstances of the scene. All hues, from the more 
than auburn locks and pale complexion of the writer, and the better 
personal g gifts of his fellow white diners, through the light hair and 
skin of the Governor, to the dark color of a certain sable member of 
the medical profession of Monrovia, prevailed at our table. And 
yet, despite the striking contrast of the performers, and the novelty of 
finding myself playing knife and fork and hob-nobbing with ‘ gentle- 
men of color,’ | was almost made to forget the fact by the gentility, 
propriety and good taste which prevailed at the entertainment, and 
the politeness, good sense and information exhibited by these new 
republicans. After paying all justice to the substantials, which were 
of good stuff, well cooked and served, and being really pleased and 
edified by the manners and conversation of our new acquaintances, 
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we were ne for the toast which the occasion wale, So ¢ Go- 
vernor Roberts arose, and glass in hand, proposed the health of our 
commodore, and expressed in a very handsome manner his sense of 
the compliment paid him by our presence, and the good wishes and 
kind feelings of himself and his fellow-citizens toward our country 
and ourselves. The sentiment was appropriately acknowledged and 
reciprocated by our commanding officer. Both toasts were drunk 
standing, and with all the honors. 

Dessert and cigars duly attended to, the hour for our return drew 
near, and we took our leave, expressing what we felt — great gratifica- 
tion with our visit, and the kind reception we had experienced. 

The governor accompanied us to our boats, and we were soon pull- 
ing again for the bar which seemed to be rougher than when we passed 
it in the morning. On coming near, we found that the rollers were 
coming in big and fast, each wave chasing like a winged steed its pre- 
decessor, and startling ear and eye with its roar and height. Again 
we are tossed upon the swell with foaming breakers on either side, 
and soon emerge, Captain Cooper, the trusty Monrovia pilot at the 
helm, from all this turmoil and commotion, making our course steadily 
tothe ship. We are once more safe and sound aboard, and compar- 
ing notes, we find all well pleased with the adventures of the day. 

I must not omit to state that the customary salute was made to the 
Commodore upon his arrival at the Government House, and promptly 
returned by the Jamestown’s battery. 

While strolling about town, beside the well known Kroomen we 
saw a number of the natives differing somewhat in appearance and 
costume from the former, and upon inquiry learned that some of them 
were Deys, the tribe who inhabited and owned the land where Mon- 
rovia is now situated, and from whom it was purchased by the settlers ; 
and others, Congos, recaptured in the Pons, and landed here some 
two years back. These tribes do not associate with each other, and 
have different dialects. The Deys wear a fancy-colored shawl of cot- 
ton thrown over their shoulders, and falling around them in graceful 
folds, somewhat resembling the Roman toga. They seem to be much 
cleaner, and are a better-looking race than the Kroomen or Congos. 
The latter dress at times like the civilized blacks, and being appren- 
ticed among the colonists, and associating with them, have been some- 
what broken into traces, and are now delighting the good Monrovians 
by the zeal and spirit with which they enter into the revival or reli- 
gious excitement which at present so absorbs the community as to 
suspend the issuing of the Liberia Herald, its editor being a divine, 
and one of the leaders of the excitement aforesaid. 

Asking one of our Monrovia friends to-day about the marriage 
ceremonies of the Kroomen and other neighboring tribes, I was told 
that wives are universally purchased, some of them while infants. 
They are then handed over by their destined lords and masters, to 
certain old ladies who receive and educate the damsels, sacred from 
the sight and approach of the other sex. When their owners wish 
to take their spouses from this primitive nunnery (if | may mention 
profane and sacred things together,) or ‘ griggrie bush’ in African 
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parlance, widel: + varies : from twelve to eighteen years set age in the 
happy partners of their joys, they give a gr and feast, and after a public 
frolic, the two are one. The price of wives is fluctuating, and ac- 
cording to the personal charms of the lady. What their taste is in 
the matter of beauty I cannot say, but that there is a standard among 
these worthies is proved from the fact that a ‘fine woman’ costs four 
cows, and ‘ very fine,’ two ‘niggers.’ Courtships, you will see, are not 
in vogue among these people, and the ladies are not I suppose very 
hard to please. There is no disputing about taste, but you need not 
admire their plan, nor I recommend its adoption. 

In my account of the gubernatorial dinner, I omitted to say that our 
number at table was twenty-two, twelve white gentlemen and ten gen- 
tlemen of color, and that among them we find the names of Brander, 
father-in-law to Governor Roberts, and Vice-President elect, General 
Lewis, Secretary of State, one of the elegants of the metropolis, 
Judge Benedict, Doctor Prout, a very dark gentleman, in a very white 
shirt bosom and cravat, and owner of an embroidered pocket hand- 
kerchief and a pair of big professional-looking spectacles. Doctor 
Magill, Colonial Physician at Cape Palmas, his brother, the brother- 
in-law of the celebrated slave factor, the rich Canot, Major Brown, 
an emigrant from Virginia, and a few others, all of the upper class, 
the ‘ first circles’ of the colony. 


I. 


Wen the evening wind is sighing 
In the solemn forest shade, 

And the sun’s last beam is dying 
Over silent hill and glade ; 

Then my heart is sad and heavy, 
And my soul is drear and lone, 

For the wind and waves seem sighing 

For the loved who cold are lying, 
Who are gone — forever gone! 


tI, 


When the night is dark and fearful, 
And the chilly rain-drops weep, 
And the moonbeams, pale and tearful, 
Faint in shadows dark and deep ; 
Then most bitter is my sorrow, 
And my cheek with grief is wan ; 
For the clouds seem with me weeping, 
And the pale moon watch is keeping 


O’er the gone — forever gone ! 
New-York, September 19, 1848. 








Stanzas: Hope. 


Tuov of the silver wing! 
Bright-glancing Hors, fair daughter of the skies, 
Come to me now, and woo me with thine eyes, 

As in my boyhood’s spring ! 


Then kind indeed wert thou, 

As I sat musing by the crystal rill, 

Or climbed at eve high on some beetling hill, 
To see the young moon’s brow. 


Thou camest to me there, 
And whispered words of gladness in my ear, 
And painted visions, beautiful to hear, 

Of coming moments fair. 


Along thy magic glass 
I saw bright pageantries flit to and fro, 
And palaces of gold, where gardens grow 
With flowers of loveliness. 


And all along the walks 
Stood statues of the radiant gods of yore, 
And fountains foamed o’er the mosaic floor, 
And murmuring leaves held talks. 


And there I saw divine, 
Proud forms of female beauty sweeping by ; 
And all these things that shone so gorgeously, 
All these were mine ! 


Then changed the scene anon, 
And to the world I struck a silver lyre, 
And, thou didst whisper, poured a fervid fire, 
Like the true spirits gone. 


Then shone I gay in arms; 
Then ruling thousands through the potent voice, 
By wisest counsels bade my land rejoice, 
Unscathed by war’s alarms. 


In thee I had a home, 
A bride of beauty, and a gentle band, 
Twining around me closer, hand in hand, 
Too glorious for the tomb : 
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For thy sweet fancies fair 
Then never died; I could not give away 
The creatures of the mind to mix with clay, 
Or fade in empty air! 


But they are gone, and thou! 
Thy rainbow wing hath ceased at length to wave, 
Thy gentle children all are in the grave, 

Their dust is on thy brow! 


But still this hast thou given, 
To breathe a cheerfulness o’er common life ; 
To make each common scene with beauty rife, 


And teach a faith in Heaven! 
Columbus, Okio, 1848. 


THE SAINT LEGER PAPERS. 


BECOND SERIES. 


‘Tue student resumed. ‘I have been reading,’ said he in a quiet 
tone and seemingly unconscious that he was wandering from his sub- 
ject, ‘I have been reading a few passages from Claudian, and the 
following lines strike me with more force this morning than they ever 
have done before. Let me repeat them to you ; they state pertinently 
the matter which disturbs me and which makes me a denier.’ 


Hege- 
wisch read in a low but collected voice the following : 


‘ Smrr mihi dubiam traxit sententia mentem, 


Curarent Superi terras, an nullus inesset 
Rector, et incerto fluerent mortalia casu. 
Nam cum dispositi quesissim foedera mundi, 
Preescriptosque mari fines, annisque meatus, 
Et lucis noctisque vires: tunc omnia rebar 
Consilio firmati De1 — 


Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Aspicerem, letosque diu florere nocentes, 


Vexarique pios, rursus labefacta cadebat 
Religio.’ 


‘ The student closed the book and looked at me inquiringly. 
**The Bible,’ said I, ‘is full ef this subject. It does not slide over 


nor evade it. We read in-direct terms of the apparent injustice in 
Gop’s management of the affairs of men.’ 


‘« The wicked in his pride doth persecute the poor.’ 


‘*For the wicked boasteth of his heart’s desire.’ 


‘* There is a just man that perisheth in his righteousness, and there 
is a wicked man that prolongeth his life in his wickedness.’ 


‘* Wherefore do the wicked live, become old, yea are mighty in 
power ?” 
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‘Yet how distinctly are we assured of the great and final resuur. 
How surely and how confidently does the Bible speak in vindication 
of the ways of Goo to man. 


‘* Though a sinner do evil a hundred times, and his days be pro- 
longed, yet surely I know it shall be well with them that fear Gop, 
which fear before Him.’ 


‘* But it shall not be well with the wicked.’ 
‘« Thou renderest to every man according to his work.’ 


‘«] have no patience with the subject,’ interrupted Hegewisch, bit- 
terly. ‘Nor can I ' 

‘The student stopped suddenly, and with a strong effort at self-con- 
trol, he exclaimed in a hoarse whisper, while a perceptible shudder 
passed across his frame : 

‘*T have blasphemed enough ! 

‘* You have forgotten the narrative,’ said I, gently, without noticing 
his emotion. ‘ Pray finish it now before I leave you.’ 

‘*The narrative!’ repeated Hegewisch wildly, and clasping his 
hands across his forehead, ‘ The Narrative! Ah! yes, I recollect ; 
but where wasI? Oh! I remember that too. Pardon me if I have 
detained you; but those lines from Claudian. Yes, the lines were 
running in my head.’ 

‘And thereupon Wolfgang Hegewisch continued as follows: 

‘A few leagues from and still farther up the Rhine, stood the 
castle of the ancient lords of Richstein. A house at that time in high 
repute as well for its long line of ancestry as for the wealth and in- 
fluence which was centred in its then present possessor. This per- 
sonage had married late in life and was blessed with a single child ; 
a daughter, to soothe the asperities of declining age. The lord of 
Richstein, and the Baron, my father, were friends. And it was under- 
stood between them that the elder son of the Baron should wed the 
young Meta of Richstein. Both were then in their infancy. The 
little Meta being nearly three years my junior. 

‘Time rolled along; the two children saw a good deal of each 
other, but when together they were quite too young to form any se- 
rious intimacy. Before Meta had reached her tenth year, the lord: of 
Richstein was summoned to his last resting place. And on the year 
following, the same tomb closed upon his wife. Thus,’ continued 
Hegewisch, ‘ was Meta left at a tender age an orphan, an heiress and 
the sole representative of an ancient and a noble house. 

‘The death of the lord and the lady of Richstein, struck me with 
terror; but the impression soon wore away, and when I learned that 
Meta was to be removed to another part of the country and receive 
her education under the direction of her aunt, the much respected and 
beloved patroness of the holy abbey of Rennewart, I rejoiced that 
the young girl would have an adequate protector, without thinking 
how prejudicial the remove might be to my own prospects. 

‘In short, I indulged in no prospects; I cared for none. The 
idea of marriage had never seriously entered my head. I had no 
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nile cunning nor sien, nor do Ww penis none whatever. I was 
satisfied with my home and my means of enjoyment, and of course I 
was happy. 

‘I do not remember whether I bid Meta adieu or not, probably I 
did not. She was kept cased in deep mourning and shut up in the 
house after her mother’s death until she went to her aunt. And be- 
fore a twelvemonth passed new scenes and new associations had 
doubtless led us quite to forget each other. 

‘Only the Baron did not lose sight of the proposed alliance. He 
kept up a formal correspondence with the lady patroness which was 
productive of a letter every six months, in which the Baron inquired 
in courtly phrase after the health of the holy Abbey of Rennewart, 
. the health of the lady patroness, and the health of the young lady of 
Richstein. To which every six months answer was returned in like 
courtly parlauce, that the health of the holy Abbey of Rennewart 
(Laus peo) was good, the health of the lady patroness was good, and 
the health of the young lady of Richstein was good! Nothing occurred 
for several years to distur b the uniform current of events. Meta and 
myself had not met since the young girl left Richstein. Still our 
betrothment was held as settled both by the lady patroness and my 
father. Iwas abouttwenty. Tothis period I have given you a brief 
outline of my history and of that of Caspar my brother, and I have 
gone back only to make my story intelligible. 

‘Yes, I was about twenty. One morning as I was engaged in my 
own room, collating several favorite passages from Aiscuy1.us, some 
one knocked at the door. I uttered some word of admiseion and 
Caspar entered the apartment. He came close up to me, and I 
observed for the first time that his countenance was pale and that he 
had the appearance of extreme dejection. I asked him to sit down, 
but he shook his head despairingly. I inquired what troubled him, 
and again he shook his head. I could do no more, so I remained 
silent until Caspar should see fit to speak. 

‘* My brother,’ exclaimed he at last, in a low and pathetic tone, 
‘my dear brother, I am the most miserable of creatures !’ 

‘Completely astounded at such an announcement from one usually 
so calm and self-possessed, I was for the moment unable to reply. 

‘*T am, believe me —I am, Wolfgang!’ continued Caspar, ‘ and 
you are the only one to whom I can go; you — you — who will prove 
my enemy and my ruin!’ 

‘* For the love of Heaven,’ I exclaimed, ‘ what mean you, Caspar, 
and why do you speak with such horrid significance 1’ 

‘«’T is true—oh, too true! Say —speak —tell me, Wolfgang, 
may I reveal the secret of my soul to you ? 

‘1 looked the speaker anxiously in the face, but said nothing. 

‘*T must, I will tell it to you, although it enure to my destruction !’ 
continued Caspar. ‘ Know that I love Meta — Meta of Richstein — 
your Meta! And know too that my love is returned —that Meta 
loves me! I have uttered it; kill me if you will, for life is a burden 
tome! I will not prove atraitor to my brother ; I cannot live with- 

out my love!’ 
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‘«Ts that all, ‘Caspar! Does your distress centre in ‘this v said I, 
in a lively tone. ‘If so, take the girl and welcome; I wish you joy 
of her. Long may you live in the old castle of Richstein, and your 
descendants after you. So compose yourself, and for once in your 
life look cheerful and happy.’ 

‘Caspar stood amazed. ‘ Are you in earnest, brother ?’ he cried, 
‘or are you sporting with my feelings ?’ 

‘*In earnest !—to be sure I am!’ I replied. ‘Come, I will sign, 
seal and deliver. Prepare your documents. How can I be in love 
with a girl I have never seen since she was a child ? 

‘*But the castle,’ interposed Caspar, timidly, ‘and the large 
tenures, the baronies, and 

‘* All, every thing goes with the bride,’ interrupted I; ‘so say no 
more about it, or I shall begin to think you care more for them than 
for your ladye-love.’ 


‘ Caspar winced a little under the last remark, but *took no notice 
of it. 

‘* Documents in writing,’ continued he, musingly, ‘ are certainly 
unnecessary, when there is as yet no vested right. Nay, in this case 
the right can scarcely be called inchoate, or contingent even ; still, 
Wolfgang, as the world views things so strangely, and as none of us 
can read the future, may I trouble you, since you kindly offer it, to 
say something in writing to the effect that you relinquish all claim to 
the hand of Meta?’ 

‘I hesitated. My suggestion had been made playfully, and here 
was a serious request for a written relinquishment! I could not but 
look upon Caspar as acting with his accustomed selfishness, and all 
my former antipathy toward him revived. But I was anxious to be 
rid of him. I took a pen, and wrote as follows : 


‘*My brother Caspar having become attached to the Lady Meta, 
of Richstein, and the Lady Meta reciprocating the attachment, I 
freely resign all claim to the hand of the Lady Meta which I may 
have in consequence of any betrothment by our respective parents.’ 


‘ This I signed and handed to Caspar. He read it, changed color, 
stammered, and looked at me suspiciously. 

‘* Is it not satisfactory ?’ said I, sharply. 

‘*O! yes,’ replied Caspar; ‘ only I would suggest a trifling altera- 
tion, to save Meta from al] embarrassment.’ 

‘*] shall make no alteration. Take the paper, or not, just as you 
choose. As I have said, I resign the whole to you. 1 mean what I 
say. Tis done!’ Such was my indignant answer. Caspar ven- 
tured no more, but thanking me with assumed humility, he hastened 
from the room. 

‘ The longer I thought of this occurrence the more mysterious it 
seemed. I did not doubt a moment that Caspar was influenced by 
ambitious and mercenary motives, but I wondered how he could 
have managed to meet with Meta, while she was at such a distance, 
and bring affairs to so serious an issue. However, I soon dismissed 
the matter from my mind. 
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‘ After this, Caspar was away from us much of the time. Father 
Hegel came rarely to visit him, and it would seem that their inter- 
course was becoming less frequent. 

‘Several months passed. The spring had gone, and summer was 
commencing. I had prepared to take several pedestrian excursions 
along the Rhine and into the regions adjacent. ‘These rambles were 
made quite at random, pursuing as | aid no fixed plan of travel, but 
allowing the caprice of the moment to lead me this way or that. 
In one of these hap-hazard excursions I strayed away as far as the 
old town of Rhineck. Fatigued by the exercise I had taken, | 
stop} ped at the first inn that presented itself, and securing with diffi- 

culty a small chamber to myself, | immediately retired. I slept I 
know not how long. After a season I was awoke by the sound of 
whispering near me, and opening my eyes, I perceived a stream of 
light across my apartment, which came from a crevice in the parti- 
tion against which my bed was placed. The whispering which had 
disturbed me was continued from the other room. The parties were 
seated close to the crevice, and as I was so near to them, I could 
hear distinctly the following : 

‘* Are you sure that it was he ?” 

‘« Yes, quite sure.’ 

‘* But was he coming here, do you think ? 

‘*How dol know? I only know that I saw him. But if he was 
coming here, he has no idea that Mera is at the chateau. Beside, I 
have told you over and over again that Wolfgang cares not for the 
girl.’ 

‘*He! he! he!’ and 1 could hear Father Hegel laugh a low, 
vulgar, discordant Jaugh, while ] recognized in his companion my 
brother Caspar. ‘T he young cub has no love for carnage till he has 
lapped blood ; so the youth knows not the volcano which he carries 
within him till his passions are roused. Let Wolfgang meet the 
young girl of Richstein, and then good-by to your claim !’ 

‘71 do not think so. What Wolfgang has said he will abide by.’ 

‘* When he discovers the cheat you have put upon him 

‘«Tt will then be too late.’ 

‘I could hear nothing farther, for the parties changed their posi- 
tion, and shortly after left the room. 

‘I slept no more that night. I saw that a villanous plot was laid 
to ensnare an innocent girl, and that I had unwittingly been made to 
play a part in it. New light dawned upon me. I felt older by years 
than when I laid down. I could now appreciate the worldly shrewd- 
ness of Caspar and understand the cold selfishness of his nature. 
ae ery thing was clear to me. 

‘ There it was — the change from youthtoman! The new energy, 
the awakened purpose, the first framed practical development ; the 
harnessing in to the train that sweeps round the earth, laden with 
every imaginable object of human hope, and every imaginable de- 
sire of the human heart ! 

‘I rose early on the following day. I expected to meet and con- 
front my brother, and was prepared to do it. This was not to be, 
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however. He and his companion had taken their departure before 
I left my chamber, and no one about the inn could tell me whither 
they went. My next thought was to seek for Meta; but where 
was she to be found? Occupied with the idea, I started out, and 
walked on mechanically till 1 came to the town-gate. Producing 
my passport, I went through, and continued my stroll until I was 
entirely away from the suburbs, and surrounded only by pleasant 
grecn fields, through which were frequent lanes leading to the river. 
I turned down one of these, which led me presently | to a spacious 
old mansion, situated a little way from the water, surrounded by a 
high wall. The entrance was protec ‘ted by a large gate. As I came 
up, I saw a little boy upon the outside struggling violently to get it 
open. He had apparently strayed away and somehow got through 
the gate, but was unable to get back. ‘Finding his struggles of no 
avail, he began to cry. I ran forward, and opening the gate, took 
the little fellow in my arms and carried him inside. At the same 
moment, a young girl came bounding down the path, and ran to the 
spot where I was standing with the boy. I never yet forgot a coun- 
tenance that I once beheld, where the lineaments had become formed, 
and I recognized instantly in the beautiful and blooming girl before 
me the young Meta of Richstein ! 

‘With remarkable grace and self-possession, yet with becoming 
modesty, she thanked me for the trouble I had taken with her little 
charge, who she said was placed under her care for a few minutes, 
and who ran off unperceived, giving her considerable alarm for his 
safety. I saw that | was not known, and I could not resist the temp- 
tation of preserving my incognito. Indeed, | knew not what to say, 
or how to announce myself. The longer I hesitated the more diffi- 
cult it seemed. 

‘It was a strange meeting between two betrothed! Destiny had 
thrown us together, just then upon that day ; when the air was balmy, 
the season delightful, and nature smiling. ‘The water spirits too upon 
the bosom of father Rhine were sporting and playing pranks among 
the waters, and nymphs and fauns and fairies were revelling in the 
fields and through the bowers and around the wells and fountains of 
the old chateau, ' at least itseemed so to me. 

‘And I thought of my renunciation, and I wished that I had not 
written and signed it, and [ was glad that I had framed it so cau- 
tiously, and I wonder ed what would be the upshot of the whole matter 
and in revolving all these things in my head, | was standing stock still 
gazing upon Meta, but taking no notice of what she said nor of any 
thing else under the sun. But there I stood looking, looking and say- 
ing nothing at all. 

* How long I stood in this way I do not know. I believe Meta spoke 
to me and asked if J was ill, or something of the sort, but | am not 
positive. When I recovered from my trance she was standing as 
much enrapted as Lhad been. A dim reminiscence was flitting across 
her mind, and memory was summoned to do its office. But the 
shadows were too fitful; they threw no certain trace across the vista of 
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the past; the dinning disclosed only the same dim reminiscence. 
Meta was the first to speak. 

‘* Excuse me — you come I presume to call on the Baroness ; but 
your countenance seems so familiar that I must ask if I have not had 
the pleasure of seeing you before ?’ 

‘* | have been often in Rhiueck, but never at the chateau.’ 

‘* Nay, it cannot have been in the town; but your countenance 7s 
familiar. You are some friend of our family ?” 

‘* Then we may have met at Rennewart ?” 

‘* At Rennewart; no. But this shows that you know me.’ 

‘*Yes,I do know you, Meta of Richstein,’ said I, slowly, and sadly. 
‘I only hope that you may not remember me.’ 

‘« It is the young Baron of , exclaimed Meta, suddenly, with 
a look first of terror, then of scorn. ‘ What would he here ?’ 

‘The air, just before so balmy, became oppressive; nature turned 
her smiles into a frown. The water spirits ceased their sports and 
plunged down to their caverns in the bottom of the river, and the 
nymphs and fauns and fairies left off revelling and slunk noiselessly 
away into the dark recesses of the woods. 

‘ How different my first and second trance! Meta’s voice brought 


me tomy senses. She repeated in the same disdainful tone her former 
questions. 


‘* What would you here ? 


‘*] would expose a base and premeditated fraud upon myself and 
you. I would prove that we are the victims of an outrageous, a 
fiendish plot. I would clear myself from aspersions which I believe 
have been cast upon me, and explain whatever may seem to you de- 
serving of censure.’ 

**Of censure!’ exclaimed Meta, scornfully. ‘So it is but a trifling 
matter for censure when a nobleman of an ancient and honorable 
lineage basely insults an unprotected maiden over whose destiny he 
has control, through a compact of their parents, by bartering away 
his claim to her hand as he would to the service of a bondsman, and 
at the same time adding indignity to insult by mentioning as a reason 
for it his preference for another !’ 


‘« False, false — all false !’ saidI. ‘You have been deceived ; and 
I have been traduced.’ 

‘Spare your hypocritical excuses,’ interrupted Meta, drawing a 
a paper from her bosom ; ‘ read that and begone !’ 

‘She handed me the paper. It was the same that I had given to 
Caspar. I opened it, and to nty astonishment read as follows : 

‘* My brother Caspar — Having become attached to the Lady Myra 
of Eberstein, the lady Myra reciprocating the attachment, I freely re- 
sign in your favor all claim to the hand of the Lady Meta, which I 
may have in consequence of any betrothment by our respective pa- 
rents.’ 

‘A feeling of transport overflowed within me, as I looked upon this 
convincing proof of my brother’s treachery. Not the sudden dis- 
covery of so wretched a crime in him could restrain it. I remained 
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calm, however, and after reading the writing twice over to mark the 
alterations distinctly, I handed it back to Meta. 

‘* Well,’ said she indignantly, ‘ what have you to say now ?” 

‘* That the writing is a forgery.’ 

** Do you deny your signature ?” 

‘*No! But if you will listen to me calmly for a few moments, I 
will prove the forgery to you.’ 

‘«] will listen.’ 

‘My explanation was short, but explicit. I detailed with exactness 
what occurred at the interview between Caspar and myself, so that 
Meta could understand that it was solely on her account that I had 
signed anything. I described Caspar’s earnestness and apparent sin- 
cerity. I narrated all he had said of Meta’s attachment to him, and 
the wretchedness which the betrothment with me was causing both. 

‘I then came to the paper which I had myself written and signed. 
I bade Meta examine it carefully. I pointed out distinctly the seve- 
ral forgeries ; first, where, by a new punctuation and a capital, I was 
made to address Caspar instead of naming him; second, the two 
alterations of ‘ Meta’ to ‘Myra ;’ third, the change of ‘ Richstein’ to 
‘Eberstein, and fourth, the addition at the end of a line where a space 
was left, of ‘im your favor” The alterations were made with extra- 
ordinary skill, but were nevertheless apparent to a practised eye. 

‘I next told Meta the conversation | overheard at the inn, and the 
resolution I took of seeking her out and vindicating myself, though at 
the expense of exposing a brother’s guilt. 

‘Meta was overwhelesed by my disclosures. We had remained 
standing all the time, she listesing to me earnestly, while her face was 
at one moment completely crimsoned and the next bloodless and pale. 
As | pointed to the alterations in the paper, we stood still closer to- 
gether, she holding one side of it and I the other. And I perceived her 
hands tremble and her eyes droop and her lips quiver as she discov- 
ered the irresistible proofs of this most foul conspiracy. How my heart 
warmed toward her as she stood agitated by conflicting emotions ; how 
I cursed my previous indifference ; how I wondered that I could have 
so long abstained from seeing and knowing the one with whom my 
destiny had been linked ; how on a sudden was I touched by her ex- 
treme loveliness, her dignity, her grace, her modesty, her spirit, her 
pride and lofty bearing; how on a sudden did every perfection of 
womanhood seem to shine in her; every adornment of the sex seem 
to find place there. Meta folded the paper, handed it to me, and said 
in a low but emphatic tone: 

‘«T am satisfied. You will accompany me to the chateau that | 
may introduce you to the Baroness.’ 

‘I assented, and we went on together, Meta declining with kindness 
my offer of assistance. Onthe way she informed me that the Baroness 
was her cousin, whose husband had died some years since, and that 
she had been in the habit of spending some portion of each year with 
her. 

‘ The reaction attendant upon the discovery of injustice done to an 
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innocent pacts is not spearelly of a wheneing nature, but in this in- 
stance I am sure that our walk to the chateau was a happy one. 

‘I know not how it was, but although we scarcely spoke to each 
other, yet insensibly we slackened our pace, and were moving very 
slowly along the path. Somehow we walked very near together, al- 
though Meta had declined taking my arm — and I began to think that 
I was Meta’s protector, and it seemed as if I could feel, away down 
in the bottom of my heart, that Meta’s spirit was receiving support 
from mine; and then all nature was gay again, the water spirits and 
the Undines réappeared, and the nymphs and fauns and fairies set to 
work as sportingly as ever. 

‘We arrived at the chateau at last. I was ushered in, and Meta 
left me, to inform her cousin of my coming. More than an hour 
elapsed before either appeared. After that Meta and the Baroness 
entered together. Meta said nothing, but the Baroness greeted me 
with great ‘kindness. It was evident that she had heard the history of 
the deceit practised upon me. After a while she took occasion to 
refer toit. She told me that Caspar had for several years been a fre- 
quent visitor at the chateau; that he had introduced to the lady of 
Rennewart and to herself a monk for whom he claimed a superior 
sanctity and holiness. This of course was father Hegel. That I 
was represented as having apostatized from the true faith, (1 never 
had been a Romanist,) and was reckless and unprincipled in the ex- 
treme. Asa proof of the former, the fact was cited that I had never 
thought even of inquiring for the Lady Meta or of seeing her, and 
that I would not hesitate to sell my claim to her hand. 

‘These insinuations were made gradually and quietly; not to 
Meta, for no opportunity was given for it; but to the Baroness and 
the lady of Rennewart. That after a season, they had been con- 
vinced, and had promised Caspar if he obtained proof of my positive 
indifference they would, with the consent of the Lady Meta, and of the 
Baron my father, consider him the betrothed of the young girl; that 
Caspar was finally allowed several interviews with Meta, in which I 
was traduced in the vilest manner; and to crown the whole, Caspar 
had called that very morning and left my written renunciation. That 
he had not as yet produced any consent from my father, but had pro- 
mised to do so shortly. The Baroness went on to say, that she hoped 
I would add nothing to what I had already communicated, that she 
felt satisfied of my honor and integrity, and that Caspar had always 
excited in her mind distrust and apprehension. She concluded by 
informing me that Caspar wds expected to return and dine at the 
chateau, and requested me to take such steps as to receiving him as | 
should think proper. 

‘The Baroness had scarcely concluded, when approaching foot- 
steps were heard in the great hall, and Caspar was ushered into the 
room. He stopped quickly on seeing me, looked at Meta and at the 
Baroness, and turned deadly pale. He did not speak, nor show any 
other mark of excitement, but maintained his position, as if deter- 
mined to be addressed before speaking to any one. It was too much 
for me to bear. I rose and came close to him: 
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‘« Caspar,’ said I, ‘ you are oitieneidlinalh no aie of mine! Never 
again speak to or approach me. For the first and last time I heap 
opprobrium upon you. Iam compelled to do it for my own defence. 
I call you forger, liar, knave! Your base plans are frustrated, your 
plot discover ed, and you disgraced !’ 

‘ Before I had done speaking, Caspar’s countenance had resumed 
its natural cool, sardonic expression. When I concluded, he glanced 
calmly around the room, gazed for a moment at the Baroness and at 
Meta, whose looks told him plainly what were their feelings, and 
then cast his eyes upon me, with an expression of mingled curiosity 
and scorn. Suddenly he nodded his head, as if satisfied with the 
scrutiny, muttered slowly to himself ‘ The monk was right!’ turned 
on his heel, and left the apartment. 

‘The departure of Caspar was a great relief to all. So speedy 
a termination of the interview, especially when we believed it to be 
decisive, removed a load of anxiety which, in spite of every thing, 
weighed upon us. Meta continued silent, but 1 knew that she felt 
happy and tranquil, because | felt happy and tranquil myself. The 
Baroness, however, had enough to converse about. She taxed my 
patience by narrating with gr eat particularity Caspar’s course from 
the commencement of her acquaintance with him down to that time. 
‘She could now see why he had said such and such a thing, and 
done so and so; she was sure Meta never cared for him; that Meta 
would say so herself,’ and so on, and so forth; until at last I ventured 
to suggest that the subject might be unpleasant to the Lady Meta, 
(her w rords were daggers to me ;) whereupon the Baroness remem- 
bered that she had for gotten something or other in her haste to re- 
ceive me, and begged me to excuse her for a season. I was left 
alone with Meta. 

‘ How it gladdened my soul that I had never seriously thought of 
her as my betrothed ; for my heart was left free and untrammelled 
by any previous association, and I could feel like approaching her 
as if we had never been the subject of compact or conference. All 
the unhappy influences of a betrothment were thus obviated, while the 
circumstances connected with Caspar’s villany insensibly drew us to 
each other. After the Baroness left the room, we took a stroll upon 
the river’s bank together. We spoke not one word of the incidents 
of the morning ; we conversed about ordinary and casual things. 
Very little served to entertain us, for we were satisfied with each 
other. 

‘ Day after day passed, and found me still at the chateau. Day 
after day I lingered in the enjoyment of Meta’s society, and dreaded 
lest any change should break the spell which held me entranced. 

‘Those are halcyon days,’ continued Hegewisch, after a pause, 
‘the days of the first wish of love; the days. when at last the object 
is found and the wish becomes a sensation; the days when as yet no 
words are spoken, but when in'place of words there is that indescri- 
bable something in the look, in the manner. in the conduct of each 
toward the other, which is perfectly felt and appreciated, yet not quite 
understood, but which leaves room for delicious doubts, and exquisite 
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half-formed hopes, and gentle fears, and sweet questionings of the 
heart. 


‘But I must on. May the Power which is mightier than I give 
me strength for this last trial !’ 


SU MM U M BON UM. 


‘MAN never is, but always to be blest.’ — Porz. 


WHuILE anxious mortals strive in vain 

The summum bonum to obtain, 
Each takes a different way ; 

Their aims are levelled in the dark, 

Their arrows fall before the mark, 
Or far beyond it stray. 


The miser heaps up golden ore, 
Surveys the glittering mammon 0’er, 
And thinks he’s gained the prize. 
His bliss, alas! is soon destroyed ; 
His treasures vanish unenjoyed, 
Or he repining dies. 


Others pursue the path of fame, 
And strive to gain a lasting name 
By toiling up the ascent ; 
While the least blast that Scandal breathes 
Mildews their never-fading wreaths, 
And mars their true content. 


Some men from wite to women fly, 
And centre their felicity 
In things that always change : 
In search of constancy they rove, 
Through all the labyrinths of love, 
And still are doomed to range. 


The fickle boy with double daris 
A bitter and a sweet imparts 
To every human soul ; 
With so much gall the honey ’s mixed, 
That, when we think our joys are fixed, 
We loathe the tasted bowl. 


Gop, who is love, decreed it so, 

Lest we should fix on things below, 
And never look to Him 

Who only has the power to bless, 

From whom doth spring all happiness, 

The fountain and the stream. 





A Buacremita. 
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BY UANS VON SPIEGEL. 


Wuen the first strugglings of our souls with Grief 
Are over, and her steel has pierced our hearts, 
There comes a comforter which ne’er departs ; 

And though it never whispers of relief, 

It helps our nature firmly to endure ; 

To bear keen sorrow with unwincing nerve, 

Nor ever from defying scorn to swerve, 

And soothes the gaping wound it cannot cure. 

Unconquerable Prive ! — thine iron throne 
Shall stand within the palace of my soul, 

So long as suns and seasons o’er me roll ; 

And though I walk this barren world alone, 
Unblessing and unblessed, yet thy control, 

Stern and unyielding, I will ever own. 








1843. 
A TALE OF THE YELLOW FEVER. 
Hi BARRY CARELESS. 
‘H , did Dr. B ever relate to you any of his experience 
as a physician ?’ 
‘ Never.’ 


‘Nor to me. Suppose we ask the old man, some of these long 
winter evenings, to give us some passages of his medical life ?” 

‘ With all my heart. I’m sure he ’ll not refuse, and few men have 
seen more than he.’ 

And so my fellow-student and I agreed to ask the Doctor for ‘a 
yarn ;’ for though we had already spent a year or more in his office, 
and his kind, affable manners had quickly made us feel at home with 
him, we had never heard any of his professional history. The op- 
portunity was not long wanting; it was eagerly embraced, and we 
were not deceived in our hopes from his kindness. I have some- 
times thought the good old man’s vanity was a little flattered by the 
request ; but however that was, he readily consented to gratify us. 

‘Some thirty years have passed,’ began the Doctor, ‘since I re- 
solved, like many other young men, to try my fortune in ‘the new 
countries’ toward the South. For several years I had been vainly 
striving to gain a practice in my native city; but while I had many 
friends, and, though I say it, a knowledge of my profession seldom 
surpassed in young men of my age, I had no patients. A spell 
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se setand to be cast upon my efforts. Guken were rising into notice, 
and even into fame, who I knew were in every respect my inferiors, 
while I could scarcely gain a livelihood. True, some of them made 
use of means to which I could not stoop, even for bread; but it 
seemed hard that I could not gain enough for even my scanty wants. 
At length, almost despairing forever of success, I resolved to seek it 
elsewhere. Adventurers of all sorts were turning their attention to 
the new territories on the Gulf of Mexico. The country was still 
wild, and almost entirely uncultivated; but settlers were rapidly 
pouring in, and rumor spoke loudly of fortunes acquired there as if 
by magic. The prospect was a tempting one; success seemed 
almost within my grasp; to remain where | was would be to starve. 
In short, many weeks had not elapsed before I was settled as a prac- 
tising physici ian in the little town of M , almost on the shores of 
the Gulf itself. A curious place it was, then; its inhabitants, though 
numbering only a few hundreds, seemed as it were the dédris of the 
various races who had in turn ruled the land. Indians, French, 
Spanish, Creoles, were alike represented; and the morals of this 
motley population accorded well with the character of its members. 
But it was little to me who or what they were ; from the position of 
the town its future commercial importauce was inevitable, and a per- 
manent settlement there I looked on as a sure guarantee of success. 

‘It was late in the fall when I reached M . The winter 
passed pleasantly enough; and when spring arrived, I had the satis- 
faction of finding my prospects gradually brightening. But with the 
advancing season came a trial I had not anticipated. The epidemic 
of the South, the dreaded yel/ow fever, began to make its appearance. 
I had heard: of this terrible scourge before leaving my home; its 
severity [ well knew; but I had flattered myself that even should it 
prevail during my first summer there, a little care would guard 
against all dange rr. But that summer it came with unheard-of vio- 
lence. Whether it was engendered by the vegetable effluvia from 
the newly-cleared forests, or sprung from some occult cause past 
finding out by human ingenuity — whatever its source, it was in our 
midst. Never before had it been so sev ere; nor ever, through the 
many years that have elapsed, have its ravage s been so terrible since. 
For a time I hesitated whether to remain or to leave the town. All 
who could were adopting the latter course; hurrying away, any 
where, so they but fancied themselves safe. To stay seemed like 
facing certain death; to go, would be to abandon my patients, and 
per haps to lose the advant: ages I had already gained. I resolved to 
brave it out; influenced partly, at least, by a sense of duty to those 
who looked to me, under Gop, as their only safeguard from disease 
and death. And I did remain, through the whole of that trying 
period, with disease and sorrow and death around me—meeting me 
at every step; my sole employment to strive against their fearful 
ravages. Oh! it is horrible to live thus, day by day, in the midst of 
pestilence! To go forth in the morning, sick at heart from the 
scenes of yesterday, with the thought that the morrow may perhaps 
find you too stricken down ; to walk abroad at noonday through the 
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lonely streets, onl poe no wna of ivi ing being save the dull echo 
of your own foot-fall; meeting none, except here and there an anxi- 
ous messenger from the sick-bed, or the dead-cart hastily rumbling 
over the stones with its loathsome burden ; to look with jealous dis- 
trust even on the gifts of nature, lest they prove a curse ; to throw 
aside the tempting fruit, for fear it may sow the seeds of dissolution ; : 
to shun the gentle breeze of evening, lest it come loaded with the 
unseen messengers of disease and death, the noxious malaria ; to 
tremble at each new sensation, dreading lest every transient pain 
prove the forerunner of the destroyer himself; and at last, worn out 
by such excitement, 'to fall into a despairing indifference, worse even 
than the fear of death, and in a morbid and sullen apathy to live on, 
careless of life; almost wondering when the fevered pulse and ach- 
ing brow shall come to warn you too of your end. Yet such, for 
weeks, was the life I led. I have not exaggerated my fears, for it 
was not in ignorance that I resolved to encounter the peril; that I 
did escape has always seemed to me little short of a miracle. I had 
no lack of employment where disease marked almost every house 
for his fearful visitations. Yet it was like a mockery to visit the sick ; 
for too often I could only confirm the bitter forebodings of those who 
watched by the couches of their friends. Day after day I went forth 
on my gloomy rounds, to return each night, weary and sick at heart, 
to my solitary chambers. 

‘IT was young then; young in years, and young in my profession ; 
but before that awful season ended, | felt the weight of many a year 
upon me. It makes me sad, even now, to think of those days. I 
have seen much sickness and sorrow in my life; I have looked upon 
affliction in almost every form; the bitter grief of the new-made 
widow —the anguish of the bereav ed mother, ‘refusing to be com- 
forted’ —the deep, silent agony of the manly mourner——all these [ 
have witnessed, and | trust, with no callous*heart ; but never again 
sorrow like that of those days. <A settled gloom was upon all within 
the town. A feeling, almost of fatality, spread itself abroad ; too 
often the sure precursor of disease to the well, of speedy death to 
the sick ; and when the destroying angel stretched forth his hand, no 
murmur followed; no weeping, nor lamentation; but that deep, 
dead griéf, to call which sorrow were a mockery. The blow fell 
upon hearts already made lifeless by its anticipation ; it only man- 
gled them now. 

‘One evening, while the pestilence was at its height, I was return- 
ing to my office » from a visit to some patients. My \ way happened to 
lie through a narrow and unfrequented street ; little more, indeed, 
than a passage between two large thoroughfares, and borde red only 
by the old low-roofed houses of the Spanish times. The sun had 
almost set, and I hurried homeward to escape the damp vapors of 
night. At the end of the street, where it opened into a larger ave- 
nue, stood a small old house, built of wood, in the Spanish style, 
and now fast going to decay. A single opening in the side looking 
outward served to admit the light, for the sash was long since gone. 
The door, stained with the gray rust of age, had half fallen from its 
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tothe hinges; a boned hung ome here ma there hn om the side, and 
damp, greenish moss encrusted the mottled shingles above. I passed 
close to the door, and unsettled, excited as was my mind, I could 
not repress a mournful feeling as I looked upon even this common 
appearance of decay. As I stepped into the street, my ear caught 
what a a faint groan, apparently issuing from the wretched 
hovel. 1 stopped and listened ; the sound again reached me; a low, 
prolonged groan, as though of a man almost exhausted by bodily 
suffering. I turned and tapped gently, but no answer was made. 
Confident that some one was within, I determined to enter; and 
pushing open the crazy door, passed the threshold. 

‘A glance showed that I had not been mistaken. I had entered a 
small, dark room, whose bare floor and scanty furniture gave tokens 
of poverty, if not of distress. Not far from where I stood, upon a 
low bedstead, lay a man, evidently in the last stage of the fever. His 
large, dark eyes, now rolling wildly around, now concealed by the 
livid, quivering eye-lids; the coal-black hair that lay in matted 
masses over his forehead, and the natural swarthiness of his com- 
plexion, convinced me that he was of Spanish blood. His features 
had once been fine; the thin, but well-defined lip, the slightly aqui- 
line nose, the high, full forehead, were still there —the wrecks of his 
manly beauty ; ; but the seal of death was set upon them. The clear 
brown of his complexion had faded into a ghastly yellow; the /zvery 
of his destroyer. His features were rapidly assuming the sharp, 
fixed outline of death; and the unnatural brilliancy of his sunken 
eyes, when he was excited, contrasted with the dull, vacant stare 
that followed, like a flash of lightning at the dead of night with the 
doubly oppressive gloom it leaves behind. So rapid had been the 
progress of his disease, that he still retained the outward signs of 
great physical force; but the strong man was bowed down at last ; 

a child might have mastered him now. He was not alone. At his 
side knelt a female figure, with her face turned from the door, appa- 
rently engaged in some office of kindness for the sufferer. The 
noise of my entrance caught her ear; she started suddenly to her 
feet, and turning toward me with a gesture of horror, exclaimed : 

‘*Not yet! oh, not yet! He is not ’ and then, as if perceiv- 
ing her mistake, suddenly stopped, and burst into a passion of tears. 
An involuntary shudder came over me; for I well knew the thought 
which had flashed upon her as she heard the foot-steps of an intruder. 
She had thought the dead-cart was at the door. 

‘1 have omitted one feature in that season of wo, which may serve 
as an index to all its horrors. So frequent had the deaths become, 
that except in the case of the few in better circumstances who re- 
mained, even the common decencies of burial were abandoned. It 
became impossible to observe the solemnities of a funeral; friends 
were absorbed in their own grief; even money had lost its all-potent 
persuasiveness. Some way of removing the dead must be found ; 
and at length the last expedient of a plague-stricken city was adopted. 
Each day through the deserted streets there went from house to 
house the pEaD-carT. An old slave was induced to undertake the 
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task. Wherever he bent his footsteps echoed the appalling sum- 
mons, ‘ Brine ovT your DEAD!’ One by one his burden was made 
up; one by one, from the very arms of childless mothers, of heart- 
broken widows and desolate orphans, they were deposited, without 
coffin, without shroud, in his charge, to be conveyed where in one 
common receptacle they might return to dust. 

‘I was by this time too familiar with such scenes, not to attribute to 
its true source the emotion of the woman before me. A glance at 
the sick man was enough to convince me that there was little hope 
for him; my only thought was to afford what temporaryrelief I could, 
and if possible toremove her. I advanced to the side of the sufferer, 
and in a few words explained to her my hopes of giving him aid. 
For a moment I addressed her unheeded ; but when I spoke of Aim, 
her face was no longer hidden from me. Brushing back abruptly the 
dark tresses that fell on either side upon her neck and shoulders, she 
bent upon me from her tearful eyes one long, beseeching look, and in 
a voice broken by sobs, implored me to save her Pedro; if— if it 
were not, (the word seemed almost to choke her in the utterance,) 
too late! ‘I willtry,’ I said; but when I saw the agony that rent 
her young heart at the very thought of his death, my conscience smote 
me for seeming to encourage a hope that must so soon be deceived. 
She had spoken in Spanish; and her appearance indicated that she 
was of Spanish descent. She was not beautiful; yet I have seldom 
seen a face which so impressed itself upon me. Her complexion, 
the olive tint peculiar to the races of the south, had lost the flush of 
health for the pale hue of sorrow; her dark eyes no longer sparkled 
with the brilliancy of youth, and their deeply-fringed lids dropped 


tears 
‘ As fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum.’ 


‘Of her features I have little remembrance; I can only recall the 
expression of her countenance, as with choking sobs she appealed to 
me for aid. But once since then, have I met with such a countenance ; 
it was in a painting by some one of the old masters; Mary at the foot 
of the Cross. 

‘I turned to the sick man. He layin a sort of stupor; the result, 
however, rather of physical exhaustion than of the disease itself. 
The parchment-like skin was drawn tightly over his temples; and 
the feverish pulsations beneath seemed like the dull beating of a 
muffled drum ushering him onward t» the grave.* His hand, as I 
took it up, fell heavily into mine; a faint motion of the closed eye- 
lids, and a half-audible ‘ Gra-ci-as’ from his pallid lips, as I bathed his 
forehead with a lotion from a pocket-case, were the only signs of con- 
sciousness he gave. Suddenly, his eyes opened, and an expression 
of pain passed over his countenance; he seemed about to speak; 
but as | bent my head to catch his words, his whole frame shook, as if 
in a spasm, and the harsh, dry hiccovgh burst from him. The last 
spark of hope was extinguished; for no human aid could now avail 


* Tue Doctor was a great lover of American poetry. — H.C. 
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him in his str wae with the lastenemy. She too cielo email its fatal 
meaning ; an ashy paleness overspread her features, and overwhelmed 
by the approach of a blow the very thought of which was agony, she 
could no longer restrain her passionate grief. As she bent over him, 
clasping his hand to her breast, tears and sobs were mingled with her 
heart-rending exclamations ! 

‘*He will not; oh! he cannot leave me! Pedro, you will not 
die ; tell me, you will not forsake me !’ 

T he sufferer made no reply; but the convulsive workings of his 
face, and the sudden clenching of his hand in mine till the blood 
almost started, bore witness to his emotion. I strove to console her, 
but in vain; my efforts were frantically repulsed. 

‘¢] will not be comforted,’ she said; ‘ how can I live if he die; 
who is left tome but him? He cannot —he shall not die!’ 

‘But the king of terrors was not thus to be deprived of his victim. 
Each moment he grew weaker; the intervals between the terrible 
spasms; for such they certainly were; were gradually diminished, 
and their violence increased. Once or twice he essayed to speak ; 
the half-formed syllables died upon his lips, but I could catch the 
word ‘ Maria.’ Her name was uttered with his dying breath. At 
length the hiccough ceased. A calmer expression settled upon his 
features ; his eyes closed gently, as if he were disposed to sleep. 
Wondering at a change so sudden, and apparently so favorable, she 
looked up at me as if for an explanation, and again at him. A mo- 
ment after, and with one choking gasp for breath, she swooned upon 
the floor. He had ceased to breathe. 

‘] raised her at once, and applied what restoratives I had with me. 
Long and anxiously 1 watched for some sign of returning life; and 
yet 1 almost hoped it might not be; for what now was life to her ? 
Slowly and painfully she revived ; but her glance was without mean- 
ing as at first she looked about her. AsI followed it round the room, 
our eyes at the same moment fell upon a new object. The slave of 
whom | have spoken ; he who buried the dead, had entered unper- 
ceived ; how or why | know not, and was standing by the bed. Even 
as we looked upon him, he stooped over the body, and as if satisfied 
that life was extinct, laid his hand upon the still muscular arm. A 
shock, as if from a powerful battery, thrilled through the seeming 
corpse ; the eyes unclosed, with a fixed and classy stare ; slowly rising 
from the bed, it assumed a sitting posture, the z arms opened wide, and an 
instant after the horror-struck negro was clasped between them in an 
embrace like that of death itself Then their grasp relaxed, forever ; 
and with a cry of horror the terrified negro burst from the room. I 
stood almost stupified, till the noise of a heavy fall recalled me to my- 
self. Maria lay near me on the floor; a scarlet foam oozed slowly 
from her mouth. I was alone with the dead. 

‘I returned home; and for many weeks after that evening friends 
watched by my bedside night and day. The constant excitement to 
which my duties had exposed me, and which the scenes of that even- 
ing especially had produced, re-acted on my nervous system. The 
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consequence was a dangerous illness; and when I recovered, the 
frosts had set in, and the pestilence was gone. But the wealth of the 
Indies would not have tempted me to pass another ‘sickly season’ in 
M ; and before long I bade adieu to the south. 

‘ But, Doctor,’ 1 asked, ‘ who were Pedro and Maria?’ 

‘| never knew more than [ have told you. In a remote corner of 
the cemetery at M , a little mound marks the place where they 


lie. There isno monument; onlyasmall marble slab rests upon the 
turf; and upon it these few words are cut: 











‘IN THEIR DEATHS THEY WERE NOT DIVIDED.’ 
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‘ On, tell ms not of festive bours !’— ‘Taz LAMENT.’ 


I. 


Ou! teil me not of festive hours " 
Among the happy and the gay, 

Nor wreathe for me the summer flowers, 
Whose hopes and joys have passed away : 

The smiles of pleasure’s glittering throng 
Are for the gay and happy only ; 

For them are dance and mirth and song, i 
Not for a heart so sad and lonely. ve 


It. 


My thoughts were once as light of wing 
As e’er were plumed in Fancy’s flight ; 
My heart had known no sorrowing, 


But dwelt in Hope’s all-radiant light. i | 
Now, like a bird with plumage torn, : 
Victim of some unpitying blast, , 


It sits in sorrow, and forlorn, 
Broods over the unhappy past! 


wh 

III. if 

To festive scenes then woo not me, i 
But when her garland Frrenpsuir weaves, ith 
Oh! let her seek the cypress-tree, ie 
And pluck its dark funereal leaves! e 
For scarce a hope on earth is mine, i 


And disappointment’s emblems only 
Are fit that thou shouldst haply twine ; 
To match a heart so sad and lonely ! 
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Axas! ye are no more, ye gods of old! 
Shorn of your ancient splendor, pomp and sway, 
Realmless and sceptreless, ye waste away — 
Forgot, like perishing things of mortal mould ; 
Ye have no temples now, no robéd priests, 
No gorgeous shrines, or mystic oracles, 
No sacred groves, or haunted grots, or wells, 
No festivals or feasts ; 
Ye moulder in the dim and solemn Past, 
Beneath the shadow of Oblivion’s wings, 
Where early creeds and fables, monstrous things, 
And all the lumber of the world, is cast ; 
Where all things false have gone, 
And all must go at last. 


It. 


Jove lies confounded, with a sullen frown, 
Huried from Olympus, bound with linkéd bands, 
Grasping his thunderbolts with nerveless hands, 

And sighing o’er his crown ; 

Imperial Juno sits with haughty mien, 

Fallen, but still a queen ; 

Stern Pauxas turns her Gorgon on Decay, 

But all in vain ; its power has passed away ; 

And soft-eyed Venus : languishes apart, 

Her golden tresses streaming on the ground, 
Her bosom bare, her pearléd zone unbound, 

Uncilaspéd by the beating of her heart, 

And solemn Cyse.e, with turrets crowned, 

Lies like a stately temple fallen low ; 

And Dran, huntress of the silver bow, 

Shorn of her crescent, roams the darkened plain ; 
Wing-footed Hermes, god of cunning thieves, 

Sits fettered, striving to unloose his chain ; 

And Ceres, garlanded with withered leaves, 
Droops like a sickly autumn o’er her sheaves ; 

And rosy Baccuus lies beside a vine, 

Wreathing a ruined fane embowered deep, 

*Mid heaps of empty flagons stained with wine, 

Drunken, and fast asleep ; 

White-handed Hese holds a cup of gold, 
Heavily sculptured, rich with jewels bright, 
Snatched from the Olympian treasury in her flight — 

Jove’s drinking vessel in the days of old ; 

APOLLQ, glorious with his locks of fire, 

Sits sighing o’er a stringless, broken lyre ; 

Mars strides disarmed, with horrent crest a-field, 

Smiting in ire his red ensanguined shield ; 

And all the mighty Titans, wan and pale, 

Lie overthrown in bruised and battered mail : 
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And fauns, with cloven heels and shaggy coats, 

And rough and frisking satyrs, horned like goats, 

Huddle with Pan in Lethé’s lonely marsh, 
Forlornly listening to the moaning reeds ; 

And Proserpine and Piuro, grim and harsh, 
And Neptune, with his trident hung with weeds, 

And sweet Ampurite, with her dripping locks, 
Old ‘Triton with his shell, the Nereiads fair, 
And all the nymphs and river-gods are there, 

Leaning on empty urns among the rocks ; 

And all the dryads, with their crowns of green, 
Driven from Arcadian forests, wail aloud ; 

And coy and laughing Oreads, seldom seen, 
Glimmer and fade in wreathing mist and cloud ; 

And poor old Saturn plucks his beard of snow, 

And gropes his way in darkness faint and low ; 

And burthening Fate with many an awful curse 

Wails o’er the lost and godless Universe ! 


Itt. 


Fallen! forever fallen! ‘Time will bring 
Much of the Past to light ; old sciences, arts, 
The rude creations of its mighty hearts, 
And many a grand and many a lovely thing ; 
But never you, ye gods ! — your day is o’er, 
Your power, forever more : 
As the first idols of the adoring mind, 
Groping in ignorance in olden time 
Untaught of Gop, yet loftily inclined, 
Glowing with holy fires and thoughts sublime ; 
As early gods ye had your part to play, 
As early gods, ye filled your destined day, 
And then ye passed away : 
Faded, to let a better faith succeed, 
Vanished before a purer, holier creed : 
Gon’s spirit left the world of old, to show 
The folly of its wisdom ; false and low 
Were man’s conceptions of the Derry ; 
And false and low they must forever be, 
Till Heaven reveals itself within the heart: 
And Priests, time out of mind a juggling crew, 
Seized their conceptions and embodied you ; 
Shaping and moulding with the nicest art 
Gods for a sinful world, impassioned with 
Love, Hate, and Falsehood — every thing that stirs 
The evil mind of man —a sensual myth, 
That pandered to its sensual worshippers. 
And even the wisest men 
Could reach no higher then ; 
Old sages pondered in that darkened time, 
And mused in dreams and reveries profound, 
And climbing loftily in thoughts sublime, 
The ladder of creation, round by round, 
Even to the eternal stars, those watchers bright, 
Guarding the walls of Heaven, no farther trod, 
But reeled and tottered, giddy with their height, 
And lost in clouds the clue that led to Gop, 
And fell to earth again, as mortals must, 
And grovelled in the dust ; 
Nature was but a blind and erring guide, 
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Groping in darkness toward the source of light ; 
She could not Jead her followers aright 
In paths unknown to her, but wandered wide, 
Lost in a labyrinth till Heaven in love 
Sent star-eyed Revenation from above 
To anoint and take the scales from off her eyes, 
And lead her to the skies! 


Iv. 


At last the hour arrived ; the hour foretold 

By heaven-directed seers in days of old, 

And Gop was manifest below, and truth, 

That fled the sinful world, in Nature’s youth, 

Came back like morning through the gates of night, 
And filled the earth with light. 

Then you, ye gods! began to fade away, 
Shrinking and trembling in your lofty fanes, 
And all your sacred nymphs and vestal trains, 

And all your robéd priests, with cunning gray, 

Heaped dust upon their heads, and rent in wo 

‘Their robes, and wailed your solemn overthrow : 

And lo! the hour when Curist was crucified, 

Fulfilled and sealed your doom, and earth denied 

The sins and idols of her early years; 

And bowed with shame and tears, 

Tottered along the pathless realms of space: 

And hoar Olympus, shaken to its base, 

Disowned and cast ye from its cloudy height, 

Like falling stars adown the gulfs of night. 

October, 15th, 1848. 


THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


Art-Unions were invented in Germany. It was there, about 
twenty-five years ago, that the power of associated effort, the im- 
portance of which had already been recognized in commercial enter- 
prises, was first applied to the encouragement of Art. In 1823, 
a society was established in Munich, ‘which, according to Count 
Raczynsk1, was the earliest that had for its principal object the pro- 
motion of Modern Art and the encouragement of rising genius by the 
purchase of pictures. The Berlin association was founded in 1825. 
It owed its organization in a great degree to the talents and zeal of 
the celebrated Witu1Am Humpotpt. It was he who drew its consti- 
tution and was its first president. Associated with him were the 
sculptors Ravcu and Tieck, the architect ScuinKet, the painters 
Wacu and Scuapow, and other distinguished men. Societies of a 
similar character soon sprung up in every part of Germany, and be- 
fore the close of the year 1839, there were twenty-nine in full opera- 
tion in that country, exhibiting an aggregate of twenty-seven thou- 
sand two hundred and twenty-one subscribers, and annual receipts 
amounting to nearly one hundred thousand dollars. 

The London Art-Union was established in-1837. The annual re- 
ceipts of this institution have increased from a few hundred pounds 
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the first year to more than seventeen thousand pounds in the year 1846- 
Flourishing institutions of the like nature have been organized in 
Edinburgh, Dublin, Manchester, Birmingham, and other cities of the 
United Kingdom. 

In our own country the American Art-Union, then called the Apollo 
Association, was founded in 1838, and incorporated by the legislature 
of New-York in 1840, and Art-Unions have within a few years been 
also established in Philadelphia, Cincinnati and Boston. 

The plan of all these societies in Europe and America is essen- 
tially the same. Each subscriber pays some small amount annually. 
This forms a fund which after defraying necessary expenses is appro- 
priated to the production of engravings and the purchase of works 
of Art. The engravings are given to all the subscribers, and the other 
works of art are distributed among them by lot. In the London as- 
sociation, money prizes are allotted instead of paintings, the holders 
being required to expend the money in the purchase of works from 
certain specified exhibitions. This plan has been adopted by the 
Philadelphia association. In nearly all the others, however, the works 
distributed are selected by the managing committees, and an attempt 
is now being made by the Board of Trade which has the supervision 
of the London society to have the same method adopted there. 

The American Art-Union is the only one in this country which 
from the extent of its operations and the amount of its resources can 
be called a national institution. Its history is a striking proof of the 
peculiar adaptation of its plan to the character and circumstances of 
our people. The rapidity with which it has grown in public favor is 
altogether unprecedented. At the first anniversary meeting in De- 
cember, 1839, the number of subscribers for that year was stated to 
be eight hundred and fourteen, and the amount received from them, 
four thousand one hundred and forty-five dollars. In 1841, the num- 
ber of subscribers was nine hundred and thirty-seven, and but seven 
works of art were distributed. Six years afterward, in 1847, the sub- 
scribers had increased to nine thousand six hundred and sixty-six ; 
the receipts to forty-eight thousand seven hundred and and thirty 
three dollars and ninety-one cents, while nearly three hundred paint- 
ings were distributed, beside hundreds of medals in silver and bronze. 
Its prosperity during the present year is still more remarkable. The 
bulletin of October tenth, states that for the few weeks previous to 
that date the subscriptions were four times as many as they were the 
last year during the corresponding period. A list of from twelve to 
fifteen thousand is confidently anticipated; but the committee have 
determined that whenever so much money is received as can be ju- 
diciously invested in paintings, the books will be peremptorily closed, 
although subscriptions received afterward will be entered in their 
order at the head of the list for 1849. P 

It is not surprising that there should be so much eagerness dis- 
played to participate in the next distribution. The programme is 
uncommonly attractive. The engraving promises to be one of much 
merit. It is from a striking picture by HuntTiNeron, representing 
‘Queen Mary signing the death-warrant of Lady Jane Grey.’ In 
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addition t to thie, nah oituaiiine will bone a copy of [rving’ s tale of 
Rip Van Winkle, beautifully printed and illustrated by six large out- 
line etchings by Daruzy. We confidently predict that the publica- 
tion of this series will mark an era in American art. Several of them 
have been completed, and we say without hesitation that nothing has 
been issued by any foreign Art-Union which excels them in the ex- 
pression of character and feeling. They tell the story as significantly 
as Irving has done it in words. In delicacy of execution they are 
fully equal to Retzch’s celebrated outlines, while they are superior to 
these in fidelity to Nature and in entire freedom from academical 
stiffness. 

The paintings already purchased are thought by many to be a bet- 
ter collection than any previously distributed. And even to form the 
best exhibition of works by American artists ever opened to the public. 
This opinion seems far from being extravagant, when we consider 
them in detail. 

Here are the superb series of the ‘ V oyage of Life’ by Coxe, four 
pictures finished by him in the full maturity of his powers, and for 
which he received six thousand dollars from the late Mr. Ward. 
This great allegorical production is too well known to require more 
particular mention in this place. Here are two landscapes by Duranp, 
one of which, ‘ Dover Plains,’ should rank with the best of his works. 
Those who have observed the wonderful truth to nature with which 
the long range of distant mountains, covered with forests and illumi- 
nated by the broad sunlight, has been painted in this picture, will fully 
acquiesce in this assertion. There is also here a glorious historical 
scene by Leurze, ‘ The mission of the Jews to Ferdinand and Isabella.’ 
Rarely has this accomplished artist depicted the energy of passion 
with so much effect as in the Torquemada of this piece. The ‘ Stroll- 
ing Musician’ by Epmonps shows that quick appreciation of charac- 
ter and those pure colors and silvery tones for which that artist is dis- 
tinguished. Beside the ‘Queen Mary’ from which the engraving is 
being made, the collection contains two charming landscapes by 
Huntineton. It embraces also an excellent work by Cuuncu, the 
pupil of Cole, and one of the most promising of the younger land- 
scape painters. This is called ‘The River of the Water of Life,’’ 
and will well repay the closest study. There is given in it the effect 
of the sunset illuminating a lofty headland, while the rest of the scene 
is in shadow. In this picture e, let the visitor observe the truth with 
which a partial rippling ofthe stream is represented, and the great 
accuracy of touch in the foliage. We might enumerate also works 
by Doveuty, Cuapman, Grey, Kensert, Cropsey, Hinckiey, May, 
Wenzter, Auvuson, Guass, Rossirer, Gienovux, Dueean, Oppte, 
Peeve, Waite, and many others, most of them interesting specimens, 
and generally exhibiting a marked improvement over former pro- 
ductions. 

In addition to this long list of pictures, and many others which 
will be purchased before the close of the year, should be mentioned 
the medals, which are not the least attractive of the advantages 
offered by the Union. The subject for the medal of this year is the 
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distinguished portrait- pointer Gilbert Stuart. Of this the die ees 
already been executed by Waieut, and highly successful it is, both 
as a likeness and work of art. Two hundred and fifty copies of it 
will be distributed, and also two hundred of the Allston medal, 
which was published in 1847, and which has been greatly admired. 

As to the influence of this association upon the condition and pros- 
pects of art in this country, we think that it has been beyond a ques- 
tion most beneficial. It has certainly brought the subject before the 
public more distinctly, extensively and constantly than it has ever 
been presented before, and created an interest in regard to it in mul- 
titudes who otherwise would have remained unmoved and unin- 
formed. More has been effected in this way perhaps than in eleva- 
ting the standard of public taste, although something has been done 
in the latter direction. The Art-Union has brought forward several 
artists of great promise, who would certainly have languished in 
obscurity without its timely patronage. Since its establishment it 
has distributed nearly eight hundred paintings. It has published six 
engravings in line, three in mezzotint and one in outline, from which 
more than thirty-six thousand impressions have been disseminated 
among its subscribers, from Maine to Texas. It has established 
agencies in all the principal towns and many of the villages of all 
the states, and also in Canada, Mexico and the West Indies. It pub- 
lishes a regular bulletin of its proceedings twice each month, which 
is communicated to the subscribers through the honorary secretaries. 

So far as the extent of territory embraced in its operations is con- 
cerned, all the foreign associations are insignificant in comparison 
with this. It receives, exhibits and distributes the works of artists 
residing in the most remote parts of the United States and of Europe. 
Pictures by more than one hundred different persons, from St. Louis, 
New-Orleans, Cincinnati, Mobile, Rome, Dusseldorf, Boston, New- 
York, and many other widely-separated places, were in 1847 hung 
side by side in the gallery. There is something grand in this feature 
of the institution. There is a lar geness and liberality about it which 
is worthy of the genius of the nation. Every poor struggling artist, 
no matter how narrow his circumstances, how remote his residence, 
can send his work hither with a certainty of its being examined b 
unprejudiced eyes, and receiving a fair judgment. Here it will be 
compared with other works, and subjected to that ordeal which true 
genius courts rather than dreads. 

It must be remembered, also, in estimating the influence of the 
Art-Union, that its gallery is not only the receptacle of its own pur- 
chases, but is frequently adorned by paintings and statues which 
have been ordered by private citizens, and which, under other cir- 
cumstances, would never be seen by the public. In the course of 
the present year many beautiful works have thus been exhibited, the 
productions of foreign as well as of native artists, and owned by the 
residents not only of New-York, but of other cities. The superb 
‘Court of Queen Bess,’ by Leutze, Woodville’s ‘ Cavalier’s Return,’ 

Church’s charming ‘ Tribute to the Memory of Cole,’ and ‘ The 
Quarrelling Couple,’ by Hubner, have been admired here by thou- 
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sands who otherwise would never have seen them. In connection 
with this subject it may be observed, that under the London and 
Philadelphia system of distributing money prizes instead of paint- 
ings, all these advantages resuliing from a free gallery must be re- 
linquished. And here, by way of parenthesis, let us add, that under 
such a system there can be no well-established scale of prices for 
works of art. A Committee of Management certainly are not in- 
fallible ; but it must be obvious to all that their long practice in mak- 
ing purchases of this sort, and their opportunities for comparing one 
man’s productions with another’s, and with his own previous works, 
would enable them to form a juster estimate of the value of any 
particular object submitted to them than could be attained by the 
inexperienced subscriber. 

With us in New-York the accompanying privilege of the free 
gallery should settle the question as to the comparative merits of the 
two plans beyond all dispute. The gallery is no longer a superfluity ; 
it has become a necessity. It is a part of the public property as 
much as the fountains, the parks, or the City-Hall. The retired 
merchant from the Fifth Avenue, the scholar from the University, 
the poor workman, the news-boy, the beau and the belle, the clerk 
with his bundle, all frequent the Art-Union. Its hall shows the pro- 
gress of the hours as well as Trinity clock. First come the noisy 
boys and girls, on their way to school; then the staid merchants 
drop in as they go down to their counting-houses ; then the strangers 
from the country, who set off early after breakfast to see the lions, 
appear; about noon the gentlemen in moustaches and yellow kids 
lounge about the seats, yaw. ning in the faces of the fashionable ladies 
who alight from their carriages here on their road to Stewart’s; in 
the afternoon comes the returning throng from the offices and count- 
ing-houses, while in the evening “the working- men, whose shoulders 
thiough the day have been free from the restraints of broad-cloth 
and buckram, don their une asy Sunday-coats and come hither by 
hundreds, e-corting their wives and children, and all their female 
relations. Now of all these motley crowds, is it not certain beyond 
a doubt that many go forth from this galle ‘ry with minds elevated by, 
what they have seen, with manners and feelings refined, with new 
checks fastened upon coarse and unruly passions? Is it not certain 


that tastes are begotten here which afterward shed the charm of 


quiet and content over many a household? Nay, is it not certain 
that sparks of genius have been kindled here in poor neglected bo- 
soms which shall dazzle us with their glorious light at some future 
day ? 

Not much has been written about this institution in magazines and 
newspapers. It has attracted much less attention in the literary 
world than its importance demands. It has even been slandered in 
some quarters, and several falsehoods concerning it have been spoken 
and written. The selection of pictures, of course, is frequently at- 
tacked. One overhears constantly in the gallery the most annihila- 
ting criticisms. The outside, non-subscribing gentlemen, who have 
the entertainment provided for them gratuitously, are generally more 
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‘ fucchant in their ridicule dia any ‘iain One thinks that their 

happiness for life will be destroy ed by the exhibition they have con- 
descended to visit, so terrible are the oaths and epithets with which 
they assault it. Here, for instance, is a pair of moustaches and lemon- 
colored kids fresh from Europe. Every opinion which comes from 
him is oracular. He has walked through the Louvre, the Pitti 
Palace, and the Vatican ; he has ordered copies of the Magdalen of 
Carlo Dolce and the Madonna della Seggiola ; he has bought shell- 
cameos in the Piazza di Spagna, and sulphur casts in the “Toledo ; 
he has twisted his neck in the Rospigliosi, and bumped his head in 
the Golden House of Nero; he is consequently a Winkleman and 
Raphael Mengs united in the eyes of admiring friends. Of course 
nothing here pleases Kids-and-Moustaches. Not that he sees the 
pictures particularly ; he pretends to be looking at them, to be sure, 
but all the while is thinking of himself, and trying to remember the 
big words of his Italian ciceroni, so that he may astonish the by- 
standers with the learning and pungency of his criticism. For our 
part, we prefer to such people the poor working-woman who knows 
not oil-paint from water-colors, but who weeps when she looks upon 
‘ The Mother’s Prayer,’ unconscious of any defect in form and color, 
and seeing only its truth of character and expression. 

Verily, ‘the longer one considers the subject, the more numerous 
seem the requisites for critical competency in matters of art. For 
those of us who do not possess these qualifications the safest and 
happiest plan is to encourage a habit of wide-liking ; to hunt for all 
the beauties and excellencies in any work which may be submitted 
to us, and allow ourselves, if possible, to be pleased with them. 
Acting upon this principle, we confess to have taken a great deal of 
comfort in the Art-Union gallery. We believe it gives usa fair view 
of the present state of American art; that if some inferior works 
have crept into the collection, nothing very good has been offered 
which has been allowed to remain unpurchased. We think that the 
artists are decidedly improving, both in elevation of aim and in tech- 
nical skill. We are sure that the Committee of Management are 
sincerely striving to raise the standard of the public taste; that they 
are bestowing much time and labor upon this object; and we call 
upon all patriotic citizens to assist them in it by friendly words and 
prompt subscriptions. 
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PIGRAM. 


In the second century there were religious enthusiasts who p assed their lives on the tops of pillars. 
Sivron was the most noted 


. Srveon of old the church has made a saint, 
‘Cause on high pillars he did live and die ; 

Yet on his character is left a taint: 
With all his sanctity, he lived too ‘ high.’ 
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SCO.np we es UE RS DEVOTEE. 


*T was not the beauty which the glow of youth 
Cast o’er thy features with its richest blush, 
Tinging thy cheek with a still ruddier flush, 

And mounting o’er a brow as dark and smooth 

As daughters of the old Castilian race. 

Nor eyes’ deep tenderness, nor jetty fringe, 
Which lent their hue a deeper, softer tinge ; 

Nor all the charms of faultless form and face, 

That fixed my gaze ; but the meek gentleness 
And melancholy sadness of the air 
Which at the altar mingled with thy prayer ; 

Yet not the sadness of the heart’s distress, 

But of the mind of pure and sinless thought 

That at the shrine of Gop for mercy sought. 


CHARRED EMBERS. 


You may think, dear Knicx., I love to dwell upon sad details, but 
methinks a recital of serious events, occasionally mixed with the 
thoughtlessness of the age, may not come amiss. ’T is true, gayety 
is, as it should be, the natural language of the heart; and although it 
is often wrecked, still, like the sweetness of a crushed rose, it should 
breathe its better perfume in lieu of direful complaints and unsavory 
ingratitude. 

You have musical contributors, whose papers are replete with wit 
and bursting with rich humor; such as is portrayed in the ‘ History 
of Babylon ;’ and there is no one who enjoys such reading more 
than myself, nor am I ever weary of them; yet there is a satiety for 
the heart, even in gayety. 

I will not preach a prosy sermon, nor advocate Utopian measures, 
nor pull at the windlass of uncertain 7sms ; but merely etch a simple 
souvenir. I would willingly give you many such, if I thought a 
mellow influence upon the heart of any of your world-wide readers 
might be the result. But although the hasty step may be delayed, 
and the rash spirit bend for a time upon Memories, yet it is natural 
to forget; and not until the ardent heart feels the adder’s tooth can it 
know of stern realities, 
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I clip a few pages from an old journal, which with a little pruning 
I enclose to you. 


-_— 


A snarp crack of the driver’s whip, and a sudden increase in the 
rattling of the coach-wheels, started me from a drowsiness incident 
toalong ride. I looked out to find myself in my native village, from 
which I had been absent many years. The declining sun threw a 
soft light over the old woods that dot the outskirts of the hamlet ; 
such a sunset as had witnessed my departure; and for a moment | 
was absorbed in the remembrances of earlier days that had been so 
long buried. With life’s realities I was too conversant, else I should 
have believed a ‘deep sleep’ had fallen upon me, from which I was 
just awakening. Although surrounded by those whom I well knew, 
still Time had played too merrily with me to be recognised by any 
one ; and among the villagers I was as an utter stranger. As each 
familiar face turned from me with cold indifference, I resolved to 
continue my journey ; but reflection tended to bind me closer to old 
memories, and my feelings yielding to my former purpose, with a 
quick step I passed the threshold of the ‘ Village Inn.’ 

It was like looking upon an old and well-remembered painting. 
There was the same division in the room constituting the ‘ bar,’ with 
the same letters, once gilded, but which years had nearly effaced, that 
told the traveller here he could fling his knapsack down, and with 
common civility and a moderate purse, temporarily forget his cares. 
Behind the railing stood the same rosy-cheeked, chin-dimpled and 
orbicular-bodied landlord, with the same ready smile and twinkle of 
the eye. His obesity had increased and descended into the locomo- 
tive organs to such a degree that his natural alertness was essentially 
impeded ; which, with a slight sprinkling of white in his once black 
hair, were all that my eye detected of change in him. He met me 
with a cheerful ‘ good evening,’ but it savored little of acquaintance- 
ship. To him I was now a stranger. Not so some twenty years 
telied, when with the nimbleness of a deer he chased me over the 
green, with ire in his eye and determination in his voice. I had 
poached upon his grounds, and fastened a favorite game-cock to a 
tree, to circumscribe the limits of the bird and protect one of my 
own from a bloody contest. To innovation he was opposed, and 
clung tenaciously to old customs and fashions. He had preserved 
his ‘inn’ from the least appearance toward improvement. The same 
wooden pegs that lined the entry wainscotting still existed, and I 
verily believe the same spider-web floated in the corner of the bar 
that hung there when I left the place. I could not have desired a 
more perfect realization of other days. 

Occupying one of the old chairs that had been in use for two 
generations, [ was musing with eyes cast upon the floor, when there 
entered a person whom the landlord saluted as ‘ Captain Jerry.’ 
Before I looked up, this familiar title pictured to my mind a well- 
known feature of the village when I left it; a man about fifty, with 
a bright black eye and business step ; of great loquacity, yet backed 
by an uncommon share of intelligence. He had enjoyed all the 
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honors of the town, from ‘school committee’ to a seat in the capitol 
of the state. I could not fancy a change in him; but I looked up, 
and beheld him as he now was. The vigorous gait had fallen into 
the shuffling step of age ; full limbs had withered to ‘ shrunk shanks,’ 
and the eagle-eye was dim and cloudy. He was the very personifica- 
tion of that beautifully descriptive poem of Houtmgs, ‘ The Last Leaf:’ 


‘ Bur now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff ; 
And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh.’ 


‘Oh, Epictetus !’ I exclaimed to myself, ‘can Time gnaw and cor- 
rode like this?’ The old man tottered to a seat. He looked at me 
for a moment, and a bright light of other days seemed to gather in 
his sunken eye. His lip quivered, his look grew more earnest, until 
springing from his chair, he fell into my arms. The old man had 
recognised me! His voice was tremulous as he said ‘ It is 1” 
Faint and musical, that sentence still rings in my ears — nor can I 
ever forget it. 

I was no longer a stranger. The room was crowded by those 
who were warm and hospitable in their welcomes. I was a boy 
again ! 

I gazed upon the old man with peculiar feelings. His son had 
been my play-fellow. Directly back of the village in a quiet grove, 
we had parted, with exchanges of lasting friendship and affection. It 
was my first cruise; and flushed with hopes that brightened in the 
future, | had made known to him my ambitious projects. He was 
the oldest, and bade me remember all that was good in him, and not 
to forget the playmate of my boyhood, however humble might be his 
avocation. Beneath a mild exterior there was a proud spirit, destined, 
as it seemed, to command. Since that time we had not met; I had 
never before returned; and as my profession carried me away from 
my native shores, I had heard but rarely of this early friend. 

A fearful conflict of hope and doubt occupied my mind, as I ap- 
proached the old pilgrim. His head was bowed and rested in stil]- 
ness upon hiscane. With much exertion I at length essayed : 

‘ And where is Thomas!’ 

A slight convulsion crept over his frame, and tears dropped in 
quick succession down his wrinkled cheeks. He raised his head, and 
gathering firmness, whispered : 

‘He sleeps !’ 

Again his head was bowed, while the old man wept aloud; nor 
was he the only mourner. I never heard so much expressed in two 
short words before. I placed myself by the old man’s side, and urged 
him to calmness, while he related to me events in the life of his son 
with which I had not been made acquainted. 

My friend had run a short but brilliant career. He had graduated 
at the Military Academy; had carried distinction in his wake, and had 
not the grave become enamored of its prey, he would have won un- 
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dying laurels in his profession. A restless zeal had led him to acts 
of imprudence, and before he was aware, disease had besieged his 
iron frame. He left a southern port, returned to his native village, 
calmly bade his father, the world, and all his bright visions of ad- 
vancement and honor, adieu and — died ! 

He was the last link that bound the old man to earth. He was 
waiting with patience to depart. My friend had left a message for 
me : 

‘Tell 1 have heard from him often. Would that I could see 
him! Tell him to remember the vanity of all human power; to re- 
member poor Wolsey’s last words to Cromwell: ‘I charge thee fling 
away ambition! By that sin fell the angels!’ ’ 

Evening had stolen upon the scene. It was with sadness I bade 
the old man ‘Good night ;’ for his eye was more cloudy and his step 
more feeble. He was upon the threshold of the door that swings 
outward into eternity ! 

The bright rays of the sun were peering through my window when 
Lawoke. A slow, distinct tolling of the village bell fell heavily upon 
my ear. It wasthe knell of death. The ‘last leaf’ had left the ‘ for- 
saken bough.’ 

He was laid by his gallant son in the quiet church-yard on the bor- 
ders of the woodland. My eyes wandered again through the silent 
pathway which had witnessed our adieus; end I confess a tear fol- 
lowed the sad reflection, that another life-link had been severed. 

I have returned since, but the landmarks of old days are fast fading 
away. The railways have abolished post-coaches, and the supernatu- 
ral scream of the engine has frightened old echoes from their nestling 
places in the wild-woods. I advocate advancement — I am in favor 
of progress; but I dislike innovations, and heartily detest the morbid 
spirit that courts mere novelty. With the power of the ‘wise men 
of the East,’ I would stay the age of steam wherein it blends city with 
country. We want some quiet place as a‘ city of refuge;’ some 
fields of sweet fresh air; and these we want uncontaminated with 
town malaria and fearful contagion. 





ERPFrPROB PT VU. 
WRITTEN ON HEARING AN UNSEEN LADY SING IN THE CHOIR OF A CHURCH RECENTLY. 
Au! who could dream that sounds which | Thy voice would charm, thy skill alarm 


The echoings of celestial choirs, [seem| E’en those who bear Gop’s high behests. 
Had found on earth a place of birth, 


To fill our souls with pure desires. Let Orrneus sing, let Amputan bring 
The stones to build the Theban wall, 
Yet, maiden fair, that guerdon rare, Thy voice to me yields melody, 
So little known this side of Heaven, Which far exceeds and stills them all. 
Has been to thee, for charity, 
And holy deeds of mercy given. May years survive to keep alive [heart, 
That generous faith which prompts thy 
Could seraphs know the fitful throe To chant His praise in sacred lays, - 
That envy wakes in mortal breasts ; Whose fondly cherished child thou art. 


New-York, October 10, 1848. c. J. m. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


ALBAN THE PrraTE: A ROMAUNT OF THE METROPOLIS. By Wit~1am WaLiace. New-York: 
BERFORD AND CoMPANYy. 


We but slightly affect stories of pirates or banditti, such as either ‘ land or water 
hath ; we choose therefore to permit Mr. Wa .ace to evince his poetical powers 
rather by the desultory lines we shall segregate from his performance than from any 


critical consideration of the narrative itself. Here are sixteen lines which every body 
can understand, and most readers will feel : 


‘YET, some good left, the boy remembered still 
His mother’s voice and his relaxing will ; 
Her words of love, that fell like fragrant flowers 
When south winds waken in magnolian bowers, 
The evening walk — the evening prayer — his blind 
Sense of some awful sorrow in her mind, 
Wildering his childhood : these were not forgot, 
But flowed like Kedrons in a desert spot. 
Shall they not gleam in olden strength again, 
Lift the dead flowers and purify the plain ? 
What though he knows that mother’s grief and shame ? 
Man! soiled or bright, a mother is the same! 
So dark or fair the rain’s parental lake 
Back to their source the filial showers take : 
So dark or fair the sweet moon rolling by, 
It is, it is the only moon in all the sky !’ 


Passages like these will be remembered much longer by Mr. Watuace’s readers 
than any story so hackneyed as a piratical tale, how cleverly soever it may be exe- 
cuted. We like the verse written at Greenwood Cemetery far better than any thing 
contained in ‘ Alban.’ The following lines will justify our encomium: 


‘I pause and think 
Among these walks lined by the frequent tombs ; 
For it is very wonderful. Afar 
The populous city lifts its tall, bright spires, 
And snowy sqils are glancing on the bay, 
As if in merriment — but here all sleep. 
They sleep, these calm, pale people of the Past: 
Spring plants her rosy feet on their dim homes — 
They sleep! Sweet Summer comes and calls, and calls 
With all her passionate poetry of flowers 
Wed to the music of the soft south wind — 
They sleep! The lonely Autumn sits and sobs 
Between the cold white tombs, as if her heart 
Would break—they sleep! Wild Winter comes and chants 
Majestical the mournful sagas learned 
Far in the melancholy North, where Gop 
Walks forth alone upon the desolate seas — 
They slumber still! Sleep on, oh, passionless dead! 
Ye make our world sublime : ye have a power 
And majesty the living never hold,’ 
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These are the best lines we have ever seen of Mr. Watxace’s, and they certainly 
reflect credit upon his pen. We observe ‘ fourth edition’ prefixed to the little pamphlet- 
volume before us, from which it is inferrible that ‘ ALBaN’s narrative has been perused 
by a good many sentimental readers. We wish its author success, and have no other 
advice to give him than to study clearness of limning and simplicity of expression ; 
excellencies which he formerly evinced to a far less degree than now; a fact which 
shows him to be moving on among the ‘ progressives’ of the day. 





ScHOOL ARCHITECTURE, OR CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF ScHOOL-HovUSsES IN THE 
UniTepD States. By HeNry BARNarD, Commissioner of Public Schools in Rhode Island. 
New-York: A. 8S. BARNES AND CoMPANY. 

WE trust our readers will not make the mistake of regarding the subject of this 
volume as one of limited importance, or of an exclusively professional character. It 
recommends itself most strongly to the notice of all who feel an interest in general 
education ; in other words, to every patriot and every philanthropist. Every one at 
all familiar with this great subject knows how much the fitness and excellence of the 
school-house has to do with the success of the school itself. The relation between 
school-house and school is almost as intimate as that between mind and body ; and it 
is as utterly impossible for education to be efficient where it is undertaken in a close, 
crowded, unhealthy, filthy school-room, as for the mind to develope itself in a help- 
less and disordered body. This truth is now pretty generally acknowledged, thanks 
to the zealous efforts of Mr. Barnarp and his fellow-laborers in the work of educa- 
tion ; but much is yet to be done to carry it out fully into practice. The general 
reader, when perusing our pardonable self-glorifications as to the progress of common 
schools, the increasing crowds of scholars, and the liberal sums voted for their sup- 
port, is quite ignorant how utterly wanting many school-buildings are, even in en- 
lightened communities, in neatness, in comfort, in provision for health, and even for 
decency. We seem to have begun building our edifice of common-schoo! education 
at the top instead of the foundation ; to have established a liberal system of teaching 
before providing proper places in which to carry it on. Mr. Barnarp, who has been 
for over ten years among the most zealous and successful laborers in this great field, 
says, in the introduction to the work before us: ‘ The subject was forced on the atten- 
tion of the author in the very outset of his labors in the field of public education. 
Go where he would, in city or country, he encountered the district school-house, stand- 
ing in disgraceful contrast with every other structure designed for public or domestic 
use. Its location, construction, furniture and arrangements seemed intended to hin- 
der and not promote, to defeat and not perfect the work which was to be carried on 
within and without its walls.’ 

‘ For years,’ says Mr. Mann, in his report on education in Massachusetts, (1846,) 
‘the condition of this class of edifices, throughout the state, had been growing worse 
and worse. In 1837, not one-third part of the public school-houses in Massachu- 
setts would have been considered tenantable by any decent family, out of the poor- 
house or in it!’ The Hon. Samuet Youne, in his report to our legislature in 1844, 
states, among other facts equally or even more disgraceful, that ‘ the whole number 
of school-houses visited and inspected by the county superintendents during the year, 
was nine thousand three hundred and sixty-eight, of which seven thousand six hun- 
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hundred and twenty-three of stone, and seven hundred and seven of logs. Of these 
three thousand one hundred and sixty were found in good repair, two thousand eight 
hundred and seventy in ordinary and comfortable repair, and three thousand three 
hundred and nineteen in bad repair, or totally unfit for school purposes. ‘The num- 
ber furnished with proper facilities for ventilation is stated at one thousand five hun- 
dred and eighteen, while the number not provided with these essential requisites of 
health’ and comfort is seven thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine. No subject 
connected with the interests of elementary instruction affords a source of such morti- 
fying and humiliating reflection as ihat of the condition of a large portion of the school- 
houses, as presented in the above enumeration. One-third only of the whole number 
visited were found in good repair, another third barely sufficient for the convenience and 
accommodation of the teachers and pupils, while the remainder, consisting of three 
thousand three hundred and nineteen, were to all intents and purposes unfit for the 
reception of man or beast!’ We refer to the introduction for the strong and feeling 
language in which Mr. Youne comments on these and worse deficiencies, as also for 
similar testimony from the school officers of Vermont, Connecticut, Maine, New- 
Hampshire and Michigan. Want of ventilation —that want, unfelt and unappre- 
ciated by the community until the recent spread of physiological knowledge, but felt 
sadly enough by the poor inmates of these filthy prison-houses — is especially insisted 
on. Decency is as little cared for as health or comfort. One report concludes in the 
following emphatic language, which our own limited experience fully confirms: ‘ We 
will close these remarks by observing that after an extensive and careful examination of 
the state of a great number of school-houses in this and other states, we are constrained 
to believe, that in regard to accommodation, the convicts in the state-prisons, except 
those condemned to solitary and perpetual confinement, and are not certain that in all 
cases these should be excepted, are better provided for than the dear children of New- 
England, the glory of the present and the hope of the coming age.’ 

This assertion, it is true, was made in 1833, and since then great and laudable re- 
forms have taken place. And those who examine the modern school-houses of Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, or pass by the ample and commodious edifices 
recently erected for our public and ward schools, may think the above only a tale of the 
past, and of historical interest only ; but there yet remains much to be done in city as well 
as incountry. The friends of education, the friends of their country, should not rest 
until every school-house in the land is furnished with all proper appliances for health 
and comfort, and all suitable aids to study and to that higher education which consists 
in the formation of correct habits and refined taste and the encouragement of sound 
principles. 

We have no time to take up in detail the subjects so fully discussed in this volume ; 
subjects requiring much time and thought to master, trifling a3 they sometimes seem 
in themselves. But nothing is trifling on which the health of body and mind of the 
future men and women of the country in any degree depend, and hence the science 
and experience devoted to the study of proper distribution of room, suitable forms of 
desks and seats, modes of warming and ventilating, etc., is most worthily and profitably 
employed. It is impossible to get at the amount of discomfort of all sorts caused by 
neglect in any of these matters; as for instance by ill-formed and uneasy seats, caus- 
ing inattention and restlessness, weakness and languor, and often ending in permanent 
bodily deformity, and he must be a bold man who would undertake to state the amount 
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of ill-health caused by imperfect ventilation of school-louses alone. Now all these 
matters have been so thoroughly studied of late, that the science of school-architec- 
ture in all its details, may be considered as fully known; and Mr. Barnarp’s work 
contains the results of all previous investigation of the subject. 

We have only glanced at the more immediate good which would flow from a more 
general knowledge of the true principles of school-architecture in promoting the com- 
fort and facilitating the progress in learning of our youth. We shall merely allude to 
many other advantages to be gained by making our school-houses attractive and com- 
fortable ; and to many other trains of thought suggested by Mr. Barnarp’s volume. 
How vastly important is it that school-houses should be made welcome and loved 
places of resort, instead of temporary prisons; that the children in our common schools 
should be taught, by all they there see around them, those lessons of neatness and 
order ; those habits of refinement which their own homes may not afford them; and 
which they will carry back with them to their own firesides, and out with them into 
the world, and into all their after life ; how important that they be surrounded not only 
with book knowledge, but with every influence that can soften, refine and elevate. 
The influence of which the daily, hourly contemplation of neatness, order and beauty, 
and that in a place devoted to instruction, must have on the impressible minds of chil- 
dren, many of whom unfortunately can see this spectacle nowhere if not in school, is 
all-important. 

Mr. Barnarp’s book forms a neat octavo volume, with several hundred wood-cuts 
of plans and elevations of school-houses, furniture, apparatus, etc.; and beside giving 
a number of the best designs for schoo]-houses with specifications and details, contains 
a great deal of collateral information on the various subjects it embraces. It is every 
way worthy of his reputation as an authority on education. It is the text-book on this 
very important subject of school-architecture, a subject of humble pretensions, but an 
important branch of the great subject of national education. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. By J. W. Hoop, M. D. Philadelphia: THomas, 

CoPprERTHWAITE AND COMPANY. 

We have no disposition to infringe upon the rights of the journals whose business 
it is to discuss and set forth the merits of medical books; but this work of Dr. Hoop 
possesses so much common sense, and is so clear upon matters which every body 
ought to understand, that we take pleasure in recommending it to the attention of our 
readers. The author, who appears to be a Kentuckian, without the education that 
might distinguish him as a writer, only enters the arena of the author for the purpose 
of showing ‘ that some of the causes of our maladies have been overlooked, or have 
not received the attention which their importance demands; and that several well- 
known remedial agents have fallen into disuse, notwithstanding their value and the 
rank they deserve in the catalogue of remedies.’ Then, having no turnpikes, ‘ no 
royal road to perfection,’ no books to accompany him to the bedside of the sick, he 
takes nature for his guide, and ‘from the teachings of the animal economy by post- 
mortem examinations, and the effect of morbific and remedial agents in clinical obser- 
vations,’ he succeeds in curing and prolonging the lives of his patients. ‘The obscu- 
rity of our science and the fallibility of human reasoning,’ he says, ‘ not only call for 
careful investigation, but a generous dissemination of light and truth. But should our 
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judgment be warped by prejudice, or too much regard for dignity, and our mental ener- 
gies encumbered by erroneous notions and doctrines, it is impossible we should advance 
or exalt the character of our profession.’ In the first chapter is given the configura- 
tion of the body; and it contains much which ought to be generally known. In the 
second, we have the ‘ chronic diseases of the viscera of the abdomen,’ and to the com- 
mon reader this chapter will prove of great importance. Here it is shown that nine- 
teen out of twenty of our diseases arise from constipation, and that constipation is 
derived, or chiefly derived, from a gravitation of the digestive organs. He shows that as 
this is a mechanical derangement, mechanical agents should be used in its cure. The 
other essays upon strumous habit, fever, female diseases, Asiatic cholera, mechanical 
agents, reducible hernia, hemorrhoids, the tongue, and the gout, etc., are discussed and 
treated with ability and characteristic energy. The gout alone, to those who are 
afflicted with it, is an important theme. In short, the work deserves the attention of 
the profession and the public. 


THE NortH-AMERICAN REVIEW FOR THE OCTOBER QUARTER. Boston: OT1s, BROADERS AND 

Company. New-York: CuHarLes S. FRANCIS AND COMPANY. 

A very good and well-varied number of our well-established and standard Quar- 
terly. It contains ten articles, upon the following themes: ‘ WiLLiams’s Account of 
China ; ‘CampseLt and Stevens's History of Virginia and Georgia ;’ the ‘ Life of 
Witiiam Tynpa.e ; ‘ Novels of the Season,’ embracing ‘Janz Eyre,’ ‘ Wuthering 
Heights,’ ‘The Tenant of Wildfell Hall,’ ‘ Hawkstone,’ ‘The Bachelor of the 
Albany,’ Butwenr’s ‘ Harold,’ ‘ Grantley Manor’ and ‘ Vanity Fair ;) ‘ Mixts’s Poli- 
tical Economy ; ‘ Pettew’s Life of Lorp Sipmovuru ;’ ‘ Coqueren’s History of 
Protestantism in France ;) HepaGe’s ‘ Prose-Writers of Germany ;’ ‘ Two Scottish 
Peasants,’ and ‘Critical Notices.’ We take the subjoined remarks in reference to 
‘ Vanity Fair’ from the paper on the ‘ Novels of the Season? ‘ ‘ Vanity Fair’ is a 
fresh and vigorous transcript of English life, and has numerous profound touches of 
humanity and humor. Sir Pirr Craw ey is a very striking piece of caricature ; 
GrorceE Ossorne, Dossin and Ame ia, are characters almost literally true to nature, 
and are developed with consummate skill and fidelity. Mr. Osporne, we fear, is too 
fair a representative of the English man of business of the middle class ; selfish, arro- 
gant, purse-proud, cringing to superiors and ferocious to inferiors, rejoicing in a most 
profound ignorance of his own meanness and cruelty, and ever disposed to rise on the 
ruin of his neighbors. That disposition in English society, of every ciass, to trample 
on the one immediately beneath it, and to fawn on the one immediately above it, 
Tuackeray felicitously represents in this portrait and in other characters. Nothing 
can be more edifying than Mr. Ossorne’s conversations with his son GrorGe on his 
intimacy with men of rank who fleece him at cards, and on his duty to break off a 
match with Amexia after her father has become bankrupt. But the finest character 
in the whole novel is Miss Resecca Suarp, an original personage, worthy to be called 
the author’s own, and as true to life as hypocrisy, ability and cunning can make her. 
She is altogether the most important person in the work, being the very impersona- 
tion of talent, tact and worldliness, and one who works her way with a graceful and 
effective impudence unparalleled among managing women. Of all the novels on our 
list, ‘ Vanity Fair’ is the only one in which the author is content to represent actual 
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life. His page swarms with personages whom we recognise at once as genuine. It 
is also noticeable that ‘THackeray alone preserves himself from the illusions of mis- 
anthropy or sentimentality, and though dealing with a host of selfish and malicious 
characters, his book leaves no impression that the world is past praying for, or that 
the profligate have it. His novel, as a representation of life, is altogether more com- 
prehensive and satisfying than either of the others. Each may excel him in some 
particular department of character and passion, but each is confined to a narrow 
space, and discolors or shuts out the other portions of existence. Tnackeray looks 
at the world from no exclusive position, and his view accordingly includes a superfi- 
cial, if not a substantial whole ; and it is creditable to the healthiness of his mind 
that he could make so wide a survey without contracting either of the opposite 
diseases of misanthropy or worldliness. Our own opinion exactly, as has already 
been made apparent to the readers of the Knickersocker. Of Bunwer the reviewer 
thus speaks: ‘ With considerable respect for his talents and accomplishments, we think 
that he always fails in every attempt demanding creative energy or clear representa- 
tion. As an historical novelist, he stands half-way between Scorr and Jamzes— be- 
tween truth and stupidity. He is often true to the external fact, but never penetrates 
to its internal meaning. The readers of his novels are made acquainted with life and 
character in the past or present as his own ingenious and brilliant, but morbid and dis- 
coloring mind has conceived them ; not as they are in themselves. He is an illustration 
of Kanv’s theory, that the qualities of objects are not perceived by the mind, but pro- 
jected from it ; and accordingly all his novels, whether the hero be Petuam or War- 
wick, Devereux or Haroxp, leave u similar impression.’ 


THe Boy oF Mount Rurer. By the author of ‘Redwood,’ ‘Poor Rich Man,’ ‘ Home,’ etc. 
Boston: CHaRrLEs H. Prerce. 


Tuts is a very charming, truthful little volume, which we hope to see widely dis- 
seminated. It is the first of a series designed for the young people of our country : 
‘that ground in which we sow hopefully and with promise.’ The volume is written 
to awaken in those of our young people who have been carefully nurtured a sense of 
their duty to those who are less favored ; to show them that the ignorant, neglected, 
and apparently vicious have the germs of goodness in their souls ; that patience, kind- 
ness and affection will fall like holy dew upon them, nourishing that which Gop has 
implanted. That the safety of the republic depends on the virtue of the people is a 
truth that cannot be too assiduously taught ; and that it is the business of the young 
as well as the old to help on the cause of goodness cannot be too strongly impressed. 
‘ Perhaps,’ says our author, ‘ some young persons may feel more deeply, after reading 
this work, than they have felt before, what are their true riches; that if they have 
no money to give, they have a treasure to impart in the example of truth, honesty, 
fidelity and industry, and in the action of hope, patience and kindness.’ That such 
will be the effect of the book the reader will have as little doubt as ourselves. It is 
written in Miss Sepewick’s best manner, and is appropriately dedicated to Mr. Joseru 
Curtis, one of our most estimable citizens, who is never so happy as when going 
about doing good: ‘ Permit me, my dear friend, to dedicate this book to you ; and in 
this mode to express a second time my respect for one who has devoted and is devoting 
a good portion of his life, without the reward of money or the fee of celebrity, to the 
advancement of our young people, the hope of our country.’ 
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A Current or Tuovcut: sy ‘ Lincotn Ramsie.’— The reader, we are sure, 
will share with us the great pleasure with which we welcome ‘ Lincotn RAMBLE’ 
to the pages of the Knickersocker. His style combines simplicity with force ; and 
we scarcely know which most to admire, his satirical humor or his tender pathos. 


We shall hope often to be made the recipient of his papers. Ep, Kwicmensocazn. 


"R.2a:°C Wav gat’ 


Ir was a current of thought in Broadway. 

It first encountered an unsteady citizen who had evidently indulged, and was brought 
to that condition in which one’s ‘ vocabulary is reduced to a few interjections.’ His 
hat was shockingly crushed, his coat hanging off his shoulders, as if inclined to leave 
his society, and his feet looked as if they had led him off upon a great many digres- 


sive journeys not laid down on any chart, nor embraced in any ‘ line of life’ which 
he had marked out for himself. 


Ii was morning, and the spectacle offended me. I myself contrasted strikingly with 


the maltreated individual before me. I had risen from a good breakfast, and was clad 
in decent attire. 


‘ The scoundrel,’ said I to myself, ‘ ought to be imprisoned, if not scourged !’ 

‘ Halloa ! exclaimed an unseen monitor, whose voice was heard in the heart ; ‘ what 
has made you so moral? You would fain exclaim with Fausrarr, ‘ Is there no vir- 
tue extant?” Why should you grow malicious toward this Tosy Bexicu, who proba- 
bly suffers from ‘ potted herrings?’ Have you never had your feet under mahogany 
when the small hours were journeying toward their larger brothers, and you with a 
piquant cigar gazed dreamily at thé candles whieh multiplied so mysteriously around 
you? Have you never felt that the influence of wine which you had generously 
lodged in your mortal tenement that its spirit and yours might become social, was 
greater than either judgment or reason? Have you never startled the echoes of 
midnight streets, and the repose of ‘ desartless and fit’ watchmen, by a chorus in 
which there were many parts without resemblance or harmony? You were perfectly 
sober, of course ; sober as Micnarxi Cassio! Your friends, though, were awfully 
‘tight,’ and required your fostering care. Your devotion surprised even yourself. 
You would not leave them until they were safely ensconced in bed; if they could 
‘catch it when it came ’round. You underwent the mortification of eating raw 
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oysters at Cisco’s, and drinking several ‘ goes’ of brandy-and-water, merely that the 
sensitive feelings of your friend might not be wounded. You not only grew ‘ familiar 
to the common streets,’ but shook hands with a cab-man decorated with an India- 
rubber coat and oil-skin hat. You took aside a melancholy gentleman in a subterra- 
nean bar-room, and generously informed him, with as many protestations as would 
suffice for a Monracue Tice when borrowing a V, that although ‘ public opinion’ 
assigned him a high place in the category of ‘ sponges,’ yet you thought his absorbents 
not more active or capacious than those of his neighbors, and on the whole, rather 
despised the false principles of society which crushed his spirit to the earth. Brandy- 
and-water on top of oysters and champagne is a wonderful provocative of pathos 
and friendship, and induces us to overlook the trifling rules which society and nature 
have united to establish. And yet you would play the moralist, and revile this unfor- 
tunate reveller, whose station is not equal to your own, and who has committed the 
indiscretion of having Ais lark out later than those of nature !’ 

If there is to be any sermonizing, let it be done by 


‘ONE OF 





OUR MOST RESPECTABLE OLD CITIZENS.’ 


Yes! there he comes, regarding with an indignant complacency that just merges 
into a smile, the poor wassailer who has stumbled past him. ‘This sleek and well- 
conditioned snob can make no allowance for the freaks of passions, because he never 
had soul enough to know them. He is one of those who ‘ never broke a promise, nor 
bestowed a farthing.’ He will regale a man whom he knows to be ruined with the 
gratifying intelligence that he (lucky snob!) has always paid ‘ twenty shillings to the 
pound,’ and never more than the law required, though this he does not add. 

He has always been successful. His life, as Dr. Maurrat says of Ricnexieu, 
‘has been one triumph.’ He received a competency and a mean disposition as an in- 
heritance from parents who grew wealthy and despicable under the grovelling dictates 
of ‘ Poor Ricuarp’s Almanac.’ He has always lived in a retired street, retained the 
old knocker on his door and the large brass plate covered with attenuated letters. He 
has taught beggars to keep at a respectful distance from his house, and would fain 
placard his windows with the announcement that all pray-ers for relief ‘ found tres- 
passing on these premises will be dealt with according to law.’ He will not permit 
the boys to tread on his clean oil-cloth that they may recover a lost kite or ball. He 
knows the annual tax-list by heart. He remembers the ‘ good old times’ when there 
was neither crime nor expense. He has grown to be a loquacious liar without being 
aware of it, and sighs over the degeneracy of an age which exhibits its folly in not 
beseeching him to keep the President and heads of departments fully advised as to 
his opinions on all subjects whatever. He can demonstrate the utter folly of many 
acts which common people think wise. He takes an ‘ old-fashioned’ paper which 
refuses to keep pace with the times, and is cautious never to pay his subscription 
without letting the publisher feel that the compliment is worthy all praise. He occa- 
sionally contributes an article, asking where the street-inspector is, or suggesting a 
new system for garbage-carts. He abuses the corporation because any thing is suf- 
fered to go wrong in the streets. He wears round-toed shoes, with a meagre polish 
daubed on by a half-starved wench, who has been ‘ half a century in the family,’ and 
actually survived it. He reads the grocer’s newspaper, and the butcher's ; the very 
journals which he tells his venerable companions he ‘ never suffers to come into his 
house. He is well informed as to the prices of groceries and marketing, having deli- 
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berately resolved that no one shall ‘ get the better of him’ in a bargain. He is privi- 
leged to interfere with the business of other people, having none of his own, except to 
wring the largest amount of rent out of the ‘hard hands’ of humble tenants. If he 
ever condescends to take part in public affairs, it is only to allow the use of his name 
as one of seventy or eighty vice-presidents at a meeting to reduce assessments. He 


goes to church every Sunday morning, and hears the divine lesson of benevolence 


-? 
taught from eloquent lips, and on his return home threatens with the Bridewell or 
penitentiary a dying woman with a starveling child at her breast seeking a crust of 
bread. 

Lofty and philosophical citizen! he cannot believe that any one need want who 
is willing to work, and with him pauperism and thievery are synonymous. He has 
a son whom from paternal vanity he educated liberally, but to whom in early man- 
hood he denies the means of mixing on equal terms with his fellows; and at last, 
when the young man becomes degraded, the old niggard does not perceive the natu- 
ral consequence of his own parsimony, but raves against the profligacy of the age, 
and spurns his own flesh and blood from his door to perish in want and vice. At last 
the old curmudgeon dies; an imaginative parson attributes to him virtues he never 
possessed ; no one truly regrets his departure, and the only tributes to his memory are 
the letters testamentary and acquittances to executors necessary in administering his 
estate. 

This man may talk of good habits; tell you that he has always retired and risen 
early ; boasted of having avoided tobacco; anathematize wine, and sigh over the 





depravity of man; but you cannot afford such a display, and 
THAT HAT IN THE OMNIBOS. 


You had better get in. Well! here I am, directly opposite the hat, and passing 
away from the snob I have described. It is only astraw hat— a woman’s hat — very 
plainly trimmed, and has inside two or three artificial rose-buds, which I regret to 
say are a little faded ; but behind the roses is a face which I can trace back to a quiet 
rural district in ‘ merrie England.’ It has the clear complexion and ruddy look so 
seldom found among our country-women. It is not a shrinking face, turning away 
in affected displeasure because you glance toward it, but a face which, because you 
look pleased, seems to think that it knows you, and without becoming forward, or 
even familiar, looks human and inviting. ‘The eyes are quite ready to recognise yours 
if there be the slightest previous acquaintance, and the full red lips part to indicate 
that speech would be much more pleasant than silence. If she did speak, it would 
no doubt be in a sweet tone, and with words roundly articulated, naking such music 
as it is right cheerful to hear. I warrant that her clear tones have often rung over 
green fields, or issued from a door around which the honeysuckle clustered, when she 
gave a pleasant welcome to a friend. I like to hear English women talk, and I 
would have liked to hear the owner of that bonnet say a very few words; so I rode 
past the street where I should have got out. It was of no avail. I pulled the string, 
and left the omnibus just as unluckily the bonnet turned forward and hid that face 
from my view. Where she in truth came from, where she was going to, how could 
I conjecture? We met, and we parted. She may go back to England; and if I 
visit that country in after years, 1 may whirl past some quiet country-house, and 
catch another transient glimpse of that cheerful face peering from a window at the 
Passing train. ‘That is only one chance out of millions, and yet perhaps the only one 
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Ihave. Well, it makes no great difference. Yes it does, after all. These passing 
faces often dwell miraculously in the memory. Several years ago I opened one of 
the Park gates for a beautiful Quaker woman. I had hurried to have the privilege. 
It was a lovely morning in June. The sun shone brilliantly, and the blue sky looked 
full of divinity. The Quakeress thanked me with a look in which quiet and purity 
were combined. ‘The sun-light and her countenance have always been so mingled 
since, that very often on a bright day, when I have leisure for a day-dream, those 
features come back and unite me with the past, as meet 


THOSE TWO RAG-PICKERS. 


Tuat’s funny enough! Two chiffoniers, each with hook in hand and head bent 
downward, have brought their crowns together in a way more striking than pleasant. 
Will they growl and fight? No; they bow, flourish their hooks in the air, and apo- 
logise. I cannot hear what they say, but their motions are more intelligible (to me) 
than the pantomime of the Monrtaisins. Their rude excuses are over, and they 
seat themselves beside each other on the curb-stone, with their feet in the gutter. 
They grow familiar, shake hands, lay their fingers on each other's shoulders. They 
are from the same country ; probably from the same hamlet, mountain, or valley. 
They remember the old bridge over the ravine, the post-house, the burgomaster and 
the fat landlady. To be sure! they met on the same play-ground in youth! Does 
he remember Hans ScuwitzeLt? That’s a pretty question! Hans was his own 
cousin! ‘There never was mortal could wrestle like Hans, drink more ate, smoke 
more pipes, or baw] more lustily the chorus of a drinking-song. But Hans is gone. 
Alas! This makes both rag-pickers melancholy. Their thoughts are at home in 
Fatherland. They beat their hooks on the cobble-stones in moody contemplation. 
Whew ! there comes a breeze, and borne before it a scrap of paper gambolling lightly 
along. Both dreamers awake to business, and forget that they ever had homes. Off 
they scamper in chase of the flying fragment. One overtakes it, and the prize is 
stowed into his bag. He stalks away, without a look toward his late companion, and 
the latter trudges in an opposite direction. ‘They may never speak again. 

I hope that the KnickeRBocKer is not 


‘FULL INSIDE, 


As an omnibus was the other night, in which, during that awful rain, I found my- 
self sandwiched between a fatigued butcher and a moist baker. There were thirteen 
of us, all told, and yet the driver would stop, despite the curses of an apoplectic in- 
dividual, whe grew very red in the face at every such occurrence. Omnibus-drivers 
are evidently unacquainted with the supposed fact that two bodies cannot occupy the 
same space at the same time. The fellow who drove us would make an excellent 
collector of the port, for with such an ample building as the custom-house he could 
find places for all the patriots in either of the four parties now distracting the republic 
and endangering the ‘ Principles of ’98.’ Halloa! the vagabond has stopped again ! 
The rain sluices down; ‘sluices’ is the very word! The door opens, and a mountain 
of female flesh appears, with a huge umbrella and an immense basket. The driver, 
putting his mouth to the hole through which silver makes so many journeys, mildly 
inquires: ‘Can you make room for that lady” Imagine the state of our apoplectic 
friend’s circulation when he replies: ‘ Yes — when we get the whole of Oregon !’ 
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Ancient Monuments or Tae Mississirr1 Vauiey.* — The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington, the organization of which has lately attracted much attention, has 
at length came out with the first volume of its ‘Contributions to Knowledge.’ It is in 
the imperial quarto form, superbly printed, on the finest paper, and contains upward of 
two hundred finely-executed engravings on wood, together with fifty lithographic plans 
of the ancient earth-works, fortifications, pottery, crania, etc., belonging to, or found in 
the great Mississippi Valley. This interesting work, as its title indicates, gives the 
results of extensive explorations made at the west, chiefly in the state of Ohio, by two 
gentlemen ardent!y devoted to antiquarian research, unaided by any government or 
society. Several years were occupied in their researches, and large sums of money 
were expended by them, in making surveys, excavations, journeys, etc. ‘I'heir explo- 
rations resulted in the discovery of a vast number of interesting and curious relics of 
the ancient race which raised the mounds and earth-works, and which are the only 
memorials left us of their existence. ‘They also show that the people who constructed 
these works were not untutored and wandering savages, but a people more advanced 
in the arts than any aboriginal tribe of which we have any knowledge at the period of 
the discovery of America; that they were skilled in the science of fortification ; had 
a religious system of their own, and were an agricultural people. ‘The remains of 
their sculpture exhibit a skill which would do credit to an artist in our day ; for we find 
among their household utensils, representations of nearly every animal peculiar to the 
country, while of its birds and reptiles the variety is equally great. ‘These are not 
merely moulded in pottery, but are carved from the hardest stones. Their fortified 
places consist of vast enclosures, some containing several acres, while others are con- 
fined to a prominent hill or point, protected by ditches, embankments, and walls re- 
sembling the works of the ancient Britons, and in some respects not inferior to the 
Roman fortified camps. ‘The vastness of some of these enclosures in such, that they 
could hardly have been constructed for military defence ; for we find thai one, two, and 
even three hundred acres are enclosed in these areas. They may have been made to 
encircle a town, or to confine large herds of cattle, in either of which case, we can 
imagine their utility. ‘The lesser enclosures seem to have been fortified, and were also 
used for religious ceremonies, gaines and amusements. The fortified hills seem to ex- 
hibit the greatest skill. In these we find stone walls, ditches and gate-ways con- 
structed with such skill that they must have presented formidable obstacles to an 
enemy, with the weapons of defence which they possessed. ‘The mounds, of which 
there are vast numbers, varying in size from five to ninety feet in height, seem to have 
been raised for various purposes. They have been classified by Mr. Squire into 
‘mounds of sacrifice, temple-mounds, mounds of sepulture, and for look-outs.’ ‘T'o 
point out the reasons for this division would be beyond our limits, but the arguments 
seem so plausible, both from the relics found in the mounds and from their peculiar 
location, that there seems no room for doubting the assertion. The Grave Creek 
Mound in northern Virginia, near the Ohio river, is ninety feet in height, and has been 
the subject of several dissertations on account of the engraved tablet which it has 
been asserted was found in it, the truth of which discovery now seems doubtful. In 


* THe SMITHSONIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO KNOWLEDGE. Ancient Monuments of the Missis- 
sippi Valley ; comprising the results of extensive original surveys and explorations. By*E. G. 
Squier, A. M., and E. H. Davis, M. D. Imperial Quarto. New-York: BarrLetr aND WELFOoRD. 
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Miamisburgh, Ohio, is another of these great mounds, measuring sixty-eight feet in 
perpendicular height, and eight hundred and fifty-two in circumference at the base, 
containing three hundred and eleven thousand three hundred and fifty-three cubit feet. 
The truncated pryamid at Cahokia, Illinois, has an altitude of ninety feet, and is up- 
ward of two thousand feet in circumference at the base. ‘The great mound at Selser- 
town, Mississippi, is computed to cover six acres of ground. Mounds of these extra- 
ordinary dimensions are most common at the south, though there are some of great 
size at the north. ‘The extent of these immense earth-heaps is such that many have 
believed them to be natural formations and not the work of man. On this subject 
Mr. F int, one of the most accurate observers and writers on western geography, says: 
‘We have seen mounds which would require the labor of a thousand men employed 
upon our canals, with all their mechanical aids, and the improved implements of their 
labor for months. We have more than once hesitated, in view of these prodigious 
mounds, whether they were not really natural hills. But they are uniformly so placed 
in reference to the adjacent country, and their conformation is so unique and similar, 
that no eye hesitates long in referring them to the class of artificial erections.’ 

We have said that the mound-builders were an agricultural people. It requires 
little sagacity to see, that a dense population, such as must have occupied the fertile 
valleys of the Ohio, Mississippi and their tributary streams, which constructed the vast 
enclosures, mounds, fortifications, etc., of which we have been speaking, could not have 
subsisted by the chase. ‘The work under notice consists exclusively of descriptions of 
ancient remains, details of explorations, views of mounds and other structures, etc., etc. 
It is a plain matter-of-fact statement, without theory or embellishment, and hence, fur- 
nishes abundant materials for a more elaborate essay on the builders of these works. 
Who were they? Whence came they? Were they emigrants from the old world, 
and if so, at what period did they come to America? And lastly, where are their de- 
scendants? These are questions which it is highly necessary should be investigated, 
for the history of the races of man, the science of which (termed Ethnology,) is now 
attracting so much attention throughout the civilized world, would have a valuable 
accession from a close study of the interesting facts which have been brought out in 
this volume. But before this is done, an examination must be made of the monuments 
and remains in the central portions of North America, of which it is known that 
many exist in the southern states, as well as of those in Mexico; for without a know- 
ledge of these, all attempts at a hypothesis would be useless. Mr. Squier, it would 
seem, by the preface, intends this memoir only as a preliminary step to a complete ex- 
ploration and account of all the ancient remains in the country. 

We are happy to learn that he has already devoted much time to the comparison of 
the ancient remains at the west, and those found in other parts of the world. The 
Druidical and Celtic remains of England, France, and the north of Europe, possess 
many peculiarities resembling the ancient works of the west. The oldest works in 
India, Persia, and Northern Asia, exhibit other resemblances ; and even Egypt, in her 
primitive days, as shewn in her implemeuts of husbandry, exhibits a remarkable simi- 
larity in these articles and those of the ancient American. But it is not to the Old 
World alone that Mr. Squier is devoting his inquiries. He is already deep in Mexican 
hieroglyphics and picture-writing; and we venture to assert, from what we have 
already seen of his sagacity in antiquarian matters, that he will ere long astonish the 
world with some highly interesting discoveries in this field of research, as important to 
Mexican history as the discoveries of Champollion were to Egypt. 
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We cannot close our remarks, without speaking of the Smithsonian Institution, 
by the liberality of which this splendid and valuable work on our ancient monuments 
has been brought before the world. Its accomplished secretary, Professor Henry, 
already distinguished for his labors and discoveries in Physical Science, in which de- 
partment he undoubtedly stands at the head, in the United States, appears to have 
embarked in archeology with as much zeal and enthusiasm as he would in his own 
particular sphere. In selecting works which should be actual ‘ contributions to know- 
ledge,’ he saw the great interest which would be attached to the labor of Messrs. 
Squier and Davis, in a field entirely new and purely American, and determined to 
secure their work to begin the series of ‘Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge.’ 
For so doing, he as well as the Board of Regents deserves the thanks of the commu- 
nity. No pains nor expense have been spared in getting up this volume, which we do 
not hesitate to say surpasses in elegance and extent of illustration, any volume pub- 
lished in the far-famed ‘ Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London ;’ 
a society which has been in existence one hundred and eighty years, and which has 
published nearly as many volumes as it has had years of existence. Now, when we 
state that these ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ are among the most interesting and the 
best printed and illustrated of any society transactions in Europe, we shall be claiming 
for the first volume of the ‘ Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge,’ a high rank. 
We are happy to learn that several important memoirs of Physical Science will imme- 
diately follow this work ; which, together with the volume now published, will be pre- 
sented to about five hundred of the principal learned societies and public libraries of 
Europe, Asia and America. What a magnificent example is this! and how com- 
pletely will be carried out the intentions of the founder of this noble institution, which 


will make known in every quarter of the globe where learning is appreciated, the 
name of Smiruson ! 


WE have received the following communication from our friend Professor Feuron, 
of Cambridge, which will itself clearly set forth its purport and aim to the reader: 


‘To the Editor of the K nickerbocker : ‘Cambridge, September 26, 1848. 

‘In the Knickersocker for April, 1847, there appeared a notice of DrisLer’s 
and Picxerine’s Greek Lexicons. In speaking of the latter, the writer of the article 
remarks: ‘ Dunsar has been accused of stealing from Pickerinc. Not having seen 
the charge supported by any examples, we cannot pretend to decide on its justice, for 
it is hardly to be expected of the most patient reviewer that he should collate two 
whole lexicons on the chance of discovering coincidences,’ etc. (p. 360.) In a foot- 
note on the same page, the writer says: ‘ Pickerina’s editors affirm that Professor 
Dunsar’s Lexicon, in the first edition, was in substance a reprint of the second edition 
of the American work, and was acknowledged to be so in the preface. We have 
read over said preface three several times, with the assistance of a friend, and can dis- 
cover no acknowledgment or intimation of the kind, 

‘ The italics are those of the writer of the review. The words attributed to ‘ Pick- 
ERING’s editors,’ are the words of Mr. Pickertine himself; and are so stated to be, by 
the publishers. They form a part of the characteristically modest prospectus, which 
he had prepared for the present edition of the Lexicon. The language of the re- 
viewer conveys a distinct imputation of untruth. ‘To those who knew the spotless in- 
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tegrity of that distinguished and lamented scholar, any such charge or imputation 
seems shocking and incredible. But it is possible that some readers of the KnickEeR- 
BOCKER may have thought that the assertion of Professor Dunear’s indebtedness to 
Mr. Pickerine’s labors was a mere pretence for giving an apparent support to an 
unfounded claim to originality. 

‘When I read the paper in the Knickersocker, I was astonished at the language 
of the reviewer; for I remembered distinctly the acknowledgment to which Mr. 
PickerinG alludes, and I resolved to request you to set the matter right. But the 
first edition of Dunsar was out of print, and though I inquired for it, in various quar- 
ters, 1 was long unable to find a copy, and I chose to make no assertion sustained by 
my memory alone. Within a few days, however, it has been sent to me ; and late as it 
is to rebut so injurious an imputation, I hasten to communicate the facts which my re- 
verence for the memory of Mr. Picxerine forbids me to withhold. But first let me 
give his words, in their connection. ‘ And here,’ says that candid scholar, ‘ in order to 
prevent any misconception or suspicion of plagiarism on the part of the American 
editor, it is proper to state that Professor Dunsar’s Lexicon, in the first edition, was in 
substance are-print of the second edition of the American work, and was acknow- 
ledged so to be in the preface; although in the second edition no acknowledgment 
whatever is made, that would lead the reader to suppose this to be the case. We 
advert to the fact, not on account of the great value we may be supposed to attach to 
our humble labors, but simply to inform the reader, who may happen to notice the close 
resemblance of the two works, that this has not been in consequence of our having 
committed a plagiarism upon Professor Dunsar.’ (Advertisement: p. 11.) 

‘The very first paragraph of the Preface to Dunsar’s first edition, published in 
Edinburgh in 1831, is as follows : 

‘*'The Lexicon now offered to the public is founded on that, of which the second 
and improved edition appeared at Boston, U. 8., in 1829.’ 

‘ Dunpar’s Lexicon was re-printed at Edinburgh, with additions and improvements, 
in 1840; and though Mr. Pickersna’s labors were incorporated in it, as in the edition 
of 1831, no acknowledgment whatever was made, and the volume appeared as an 
original work by Professor Dunsar. 


‘ Very respectfully yours, 


‘Cc. C, Fzerron.’ 


Messrs. D. AppLeton anp Company have just published an elegant volume, en- 
titled ‘Women of the Bible,’ which will attract much attention from the literary and 
religious world. It is a series of sketches of the most remarkable female characters 
whose deeds are commemorated in the sacred Scriptures. The sketches are written 
by some of the ablest divines in the country, and of course present some of the most 
splendid specimens of composition, of our time. Dr. Wainwricut of New-York is the 
editor, and Dr. Spracue, Dr. Corr, Bishop McI1ivainz, Bishop Doane, Dr. Cuzever, 
and others of equal eminence, have assisted as contributors. Eighteen superb portraits in 
the stippled style of engraving, from original paintings, form the embellishments. The 
paper, printing and binding are of unwonted excellence. The book cannot fail to 
acquire a speedy and permanent popularity. 

VOL. XXXII. 60 
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Gossip wits Reapers anp CorresponpENtTs.— The reader will find in preceding 
pages an interesting article upon ‘ The American Art-Union, to which we invite 
attention. ‘This institution, now so well established, has always been mentioned in 
this Magazine in the terms of praise which its objects and efforts deserved. We shall 
therefore ihe more readily be pardoned for saying, that there exist at the present time, 
in the minds of many contributors to its fund, objections to one or two of its more pro- 
minent features, and in certain respects, to the course of the Management. It is ad- 
mitted by all that the institution itself is a good one ; that it has benefitted artists, 
and been a source of amusement and gratification to our metropolitan citizens. But 
it is contended, that as it is its object to elevate art, as well as to encourage artists, its 
indiscriminate purchase of pictures cannot but prevent the accomplishment of so de- 
sirable an end. ‘ Men and boys,’ says a subscriber to the Union, in a communication 
now before us, ‘ who could not live a week on the productions of their pencils, have 
supplicated successfully for the admission of their crude efforts, which evince little 
talent and no genius. I should like,’ continues our correspondent —a true judge of 
art, let us add, who expresses himself with equal fearlessness and force —‘ I should 
like to go round the hali of the Art-Union with some of the accepting committee, 
and point out the daubs which they have hung up on their walls, and which are to be 
distributed as prizes.’ The writer goes strongly against buying a great many pictures 
in order to meet the demand of a great many subscribers. He is himself a contributor 
to the fund, yet he remarks that he would pay the Management to keep owt of their 
rooms many of the pictures they have purchased: ‘ Rather pay high prices for good 
pictures, gentlemen-managers, than multiply your distribution at the lowest possible 
sums. Our correspondent also complains, and we must say that we think with rea- 
son, that the Art-Union should be made a show-room for the exhibition of elaborate 
and costly foreign pictures, owned by private citizens, especially when, as he alleges 
to be a well-known fact, they exclude from the walls pictures of distinguished merit 
by our own most eminent artists. The foreign pictures should be exhibited by them- 
selves, and not be permitted to usurp the best places in an institution established to 
encourage American art and American artists. ‘It is wrong,’ he writes, ‘ to put in 
competition pictures elaborated through a year or two, and for which thousands of 
dollars have been paid, as a just reward for faithful labor and refined genius, with 
paintings of our own artists, finished hurriedly because not amply paid for. When 
our rich men desire good pictures, let them give an order commensurate with their 
love of art, and their colossal fortunes, and I venture to predict they will be supplied 
with pictures every way worthy of their generosity.’ The payment of prizes in mo- 
ney instead of pictures, after the plan of the London and Philadelphia Art-Unions, 
we have heard strenuously advécated, as well by the artists as by subscribers. A 
subscriber by this means chooses such a picture as pleases him, if it fall within the 
limits of his prize; while by the present plan he may draw a painting which in sub- 
ject and treatment may be entirely foreign to his tastes. Moreover, a merely ‘ specu- 
lative’ subscriber, in some distant state, with no love of art, is by the picture-prize 
system often made the fortunate possessor of the most valuable painting in the entire 
collection, which he at once advertises for sale, without perhaps ever seeing or desiring 
to see it. These objections, which we hear frequently urged, are certainly worthy of 
consideration by the respectable managers of the American Art-Union, whose object 
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should be, and we cannot doubt is, to retain the favor of the public, which has been 
hitherto awarded them in so eminent a degree. . . . We copy from a blank-leaf 
of a traveller’s guide-book the following illustration of the feeling which a friend, an 
American artist, of distinguished merit, entertained of the ‘land he left behind him,’ 
while residing amidst some of the finest scenery in Scotland: ‘ Fill me with scenery 
to the brim, yet my heart still turns to my country; not that I love mere Jand and 
stream, but that I love those who live under the warm sun of those happy skies; 
wife, children, father, brother — these all are there ; and they seem to chide me for 
one moment’s forgetfulness of their claim upon the thoughts of my heart. Even in 
these sublime scenes of nature, the man-nature rises over all ; and my heart yearns 
more for love and friendship than for scenic beauty — for lake and mountain sublimity ; 
and this is saying a good deal for an artist in search of the picturesque.’ On an ad- 
joining leaf of the same volume whence the foregoing was taken, we find the following : 
‘ Ou, horrid Doune, first house of all I saw, 
Was red with slaughter, bloody beef and raw; 
Next long-faced Presbyters pent up the way, 
And seemed to glory in the burning day ; 
Not one young damsel met my anxious view, 
But every girl I think was sixty-two ; 
My hat, alas! the sun-shade of my land, 
Seemed like a pistol made to ‘ bring to stand ;’ 
For old and young, the town indeed ‘en masse,’ 
Came out to see the felted wonder pass : 
And then the tavern — bless us, what an inn ! 
*T is Sabbath day, and therefore I'll not sin; 


But to escape with Rogerr [’ll be stirring, 
And hire a coach, and post me off to Stirling.’ 


Wuen there comes a warm autumnal rainy day, it gives us great enjoyment to go 
over (omnes solus) to Hoboken, and repair to a gable-angle of the Swiss chalet, 
built by the tasteful Srevens, and there, under an open ‘ weather-board’ canopy, gaze 
for hours upon the distant city, spreading before us like a map, and our noble harbor and 
bay, covered with tall ships, their tapering masts and cordage pencilled against the 
sky, or the lighter craft, with their white sails glinting for an instant in the fitful sun- 
light that steals through a broken cloud. There we watch the rain sift in long slant- 
ing lines across the bay, and over the town, and along the majestic Hudson, and think 
‘on diverse things foredone,’ when we were as yet but a little boy ; especially of early 
days in the country, when with departed ‘ OLLarop’ we used to perch ourselves upon 
the top of a fresh hay -‘ barrack,’ (soft and fragrant couch!) and from underneath its 
straw-thatch roof look out through the gently-falling rain upon the fading yellow woods, 
the meadows of dim dying green, and russet stubble-fields. ‘That remembrance links 
with others of the country, until it merges in a sort of mental essay on Political 
Economy. One thinks of the reapers cutting the golden grain; of man and boy roll- 
ing the round fat ‘ murphies’ out of the black loamy soil; of gathering in the yellow- 
green oats, so smooth, and so pleasant to ‘ cut, rake and bind ; of the Liliputian forests 
of tall silky flax-trees ; of the yellow corn, so delightful to husk at night, with a barn- 
floor full of girls and boys, waiting joyfully amidst the sweet ‘ husky’ odors for the sub- 
sidence of the big ‘ heap,’ that they may partake of the repast of pies and cakes and 
sweet cider that is spread ‘in the house.’ All these warious labors ‘in due season’ 
freight the vessels which you see tending to the vast metropolis ; some in the far dis- 
tance, some huddled close together, some wide apart, but all making for one port ; 
while there, in the great town before you, men and ’prentice-boys in dingy shirt-sleeves, 
at hours when the farmers, their ‘ patrons,’ are in bed, ‘ ply their busy tools of trade : 
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cabinet-makers are sending off furniture ; druggists are arming country practitioners 
with ‘ engines of destruction’ against the ‘great enemy’— or their patients; hard- 
ware dealers are sending out pots, kettles, and pans, for ‘ stewing, baking and brew- 
ing’ in far western wilds — and so forth ; which, in connection with general commerce, 
as dry-goods, tin-plates and spelter, groceries, hay, cutlery, ‘ grits’ and ‘ shorts,’ sar- 
saparilla, turpentine-gum, putty, ‘ ging-shang’ root, codfish, hops, brads, bees-wax, soft 
shell almonds, gun-powder, osnaburgs, fustic, corks, madder, hackled hemp, dried beef, 
nail-rods, staves and heading, varnish, and Graffenbergh pills, constitute what is most 
usually supposed to compose the main elements of ‘ Political Economy! . . . Ir 
was a pleasant thing to read, in a late number of the ‘Christian Inquirer’ Unitarian 
journal, an account of four clergymen, of widely different denominations, meeting 
weekly at each others’ houses, in a New-England village, for religious communion and 
prayer. The liberal Christian spirit which prompted this act did not exist formerly in 
that section, nor indeed any section, of the Union; and we hail its appearance with 
sincere pleasure. ‘Other sheep I have,’ said our Saviour, ‘which are not of this 
fold ; them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice ; and there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd.’ Why should they who profess to lead and point the way to 
heaven dwell upon mere differences of doctrine which touch neither the heart nor life? 
Let them rather say, looking up to a common Repeemer: 








‘O CruciFIED! we share thy cross, 
Thy passion too sustain ; 
We die Tuy death to live Tuy life, 
And rise with Ture again.’ 








WE are indebted to an esteemed friend in Boston for the following hitherto unpub- 
lished poem by that rare humorist and admirable writer, Dr. OLIvern WenpELL Hotmes. 
It will be included in a new edition of his poetical writings, now passing through the 
press of those judicious and enterprising publishers, Messrs. TickNor anp Company: 


*‘NUX POST C@NATICA. 
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With avery heavy quarto and a very lively bug; 
The true bug had been organized with only two antenna, 
But the humbug in the copperplate would have them twice as many. 


‘I was — my microscope, upon my parlor rug, 
I 
| 






‘And I thought, like Dr. Faustus, of the emptiness of art, 
How we take a fragment for the whole, and call the whole a part, 
When I heard a heavy footstep that was loud enough for two, 

And a man of forty entered, exclaiming, ‘How d’ ye do ?’ 


‘He was not a ghost, my visitor, but solid flesh and bone, 
He wore a Palo Alto hat, his weight was twenty stone ; 
(It’s odd how hats expand their brims as you begins to fade, 
As if, when life had reached its noon, it wanted them for shade !) 


‘I lost my focus —dropped my book — the bug, who was a flea, 
At once exploded, and commenced experiments on me; 

They have a certain heartiness that frequently appals, 

These mediweval gentlemen in semilunar smalls! 






* «My boy,’ he said — (colloquial ways — the vast, broad-hatted man,) 
‘Come dine with us on Thursday next — you must, you know you can ; 
We're going to have a roaring time, with lots of fun and noise, 

Distinguished guests, etcetera — the JupGr, and all the boys.’ 


‘ ‘Not so,’ I said; ‘my temporal bones are showing pretty clear; 

It’s time to stop — just look and see that hair above this ear ; 
My golden days are more than spent — and what is very strange, 
If these are real silver hairs, 1’m getting lots of change. 
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‘* Beside — my prospects — do n't you know that people won’t employ 
A man that wrongs his manliness by laughing like a boy ? 

And suspect the azure blossom that unfolds upon a shoot, 

As if wisdom’s old potato could not flourish at its root! 


Ae (cS a ti 


‘*Tt’s a very fine reflection, when you ’re etching out a smile 
On a copper-plate of faces that would stretch into a mile, 
That what with sneers from enemies, and cheapening shrugs of friends, 
It will cost you all the earnings that a month of labor lends! 


‘*Tt’s a vastly pleasing prospect, when you ’re screwing out a laugh, 
That your very next year’s income is diminished by a half, 
And a little boy trips barefoot that Pegasus may go, 
And the baby’s milk is watered that your Helicon may flow! 


el ae ee a ae a 


‘*No! the joke has been a good one, but I’m getting fond of quiet, 
And | don’t like deviations from my customary diet ; 
So I think I will not go with you to hear the toasts and speeches, 
But stick to old Montgomery Place, and have some pig and peaches.’ 


‘The fat man answered: ‘ Shut your mouth, and hear the génuine creed ; 
The true essentials of a feast are only fun and feed ; 
The force that wheels the planets round delights in spinning tops, 
And that young earthquake t’ other day was great at shaking props. 


‘*] tell you what, philosopher—if all the longest heads 
That ever knocked their sinciputs in stretching on their beds 
Were round one great mahogany, I'd beat those fine old folks 
With twenty dishes, twenty fools, and twenty clever jokes! 


‘Why, if Cotumsus should be there, the company would beg 
He ’d show that little trick of his of balancing the egg: 
MILTON to ‘ Stilton’ would give in, and SoLomon to salmon, 
And Rocer Bacon be a bore, and Francis Bacon ‘ gammon!’ 


*¢ And as for all the ‘ patronage’ of all the clowns and boors 
That squint their little narrow eyes at any freak of yours, 
Do leave them to your prosier friends — such fellows ought to die, 
When rhubarb is so very scarce, and ipecac., so high !’ 


‘ And so I come, like LocurnvakR, to tread a single measure, 
To purchase with a loaf of bread a sugar-plum of pleasure ; 
To enter for the cup of glass that’s run for after dinner, 
Which yields a single sparkling draught, then breaks and cuts the winner. 


3 ‘Ah! that’s the way delusion comes !—a glass of old Madeira, 
A pair of visual diaphragms revolved by JANe or Saran: 
i And down go vows and promises, without the slightest question, 
| If eating words won’t compromise the organs of digestion ! 


‘And yet, among my native shades, beside my nursing mother, 
Where every stranger seems a friend, and every friend a brother, 
I feel the old convivial glow (unaided) o’er me stealing, 

The warm, champagny, old particular, brandy-punchy feeling ! 


‘We're all alike — Vesuvius flings the scorie from his fountain, 
But down they come in volleying rain back to the burning mountain ; 
We leave, like those volcanic stones, our precious Alma-Mater, 
But will keep dropping in again to see the dear old crater !’ 


Ir they did n’t have ‘a good time’ when this lively, felicitous, and evidently im- 
promptu effusion was read, we shall never dare to venture another guess ‘ while this 
body is to us’ ‘Old Knick.’ . . . Rigur glad are we to hear that our old friend 
Joun Witson, and the public’s especial favorite, is on his way to America, to delight 
us once more with such music as only himself can give. His musical entertainments, 
given during the last eight years in England, Scotland and Ireland, have never for a 
moment lost their popularity ; even his very last concert in London was crowded to 
excess. He comes to us with new subjects for our admiration ; but we could gladly 
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welcome him among us were he to bring nothing but the good old songs which, as 
rendered by him, always took the public admiration captive. Welcome, again say 


we, to Joun Wixson, the prince of vocalists, the gentleman, the ‘ best of good fel- 





lows! . . . We were on the point of seizing a fresh slip of ‘ gossip’-paper, to jot 
down a few thoughts upon metropolitan musical matters, when there ‘ comes us up’ the 
following ‘ prepared report’ from a facile scribe, who knows well whereof he speuks. 
‘ Admit him instantly He intitules his decument ‘ Pen-and-Ink Fantasia, on a 
One -Keyed Goose-Quill ; a‘ right fanciefull and pleasaunt conceite : 


‘My Dear C——-: If we are to believe the daily journals, (and I for one do not dream of 


doubting them,) we have already had some half a dozen ‘ openings of the musical season,’ 
each accompanied with a particularly grand flourish by some favorite and popular performer. 
With your permission, however, I will correct one grave error into which the gentle public 
seems to have fallen. Some think these tremendous furores are got up on the piano; some 
attribute them to the violin; while others lay them all to the enchantment of the human voice. 
Now all these people are mistaken about the instrument which has produced these wonderful 
effects. Itis neither the thunder of the piano, the wail of the violin, nor the syrenity of the 
soprano sfogato, but simply the Goose-quill —that plain, single-barrelled, one-keyed implement, 
upon which I propose to regale you with a brief fantasia, for the purpose of ‘opening the 
musical season’ in good earnest. Without this potent little tube, skilfully played in the ears of 
the public. piano would thunder, violin wail, and voice enchant, in vain. 

‘Well, then, let us begin; taking of course the opera for our theme. My ‘private corre- 
spondence’ (videlicit, the newspapers,) brings me the encouraging intelligence that the Italians 
have at length found a master in Mr. Fry, who has proved himself the NAPOLEON of impres- 
sarii, and absolutely possesses the secret of resolving the unprepared discords of jealous 
prime donne and tenacious tenori into perfect harmony. It has always been my belief that 
these chaotic elements of music, these nightingales in embryo, would be all the better for a 
good scoring ; and it seems that Mr. Fry is a proficient in this species of counterpoint. But, to 
modulate from a merry key into more relative matters, | am happy to assure you that the 
opera horizon this season is more promising of sunshine than any that has preceded it. The 
new manager has had the sense to make stringent written contracts with his artists, and the 
nerve to insist that they shall be carried out to the letter. His short and very brilliant season 
in Philadelphia, just closed, has established beyond doubt both his firmness and his moderation. 
He has a splendid compaiiy, as well vocal as instrumental ; and with the exercise of ordinary 
tact in making the best use of it, he cannot fail to secure a successful campaign. I do not in- 
tend to speak specially of the members of his company, as most of them are already favorites 
with the public; but of M. Marerzek, the new conductor, and M. and Mme. Lazorpe, you 
must give me room fora word. The lady, with a very pure soprano voice, of good compass, 
but not remarkable for natural quality, is one of the three or four finished vocalists we have 
heard in this country. Her school is the modern French; exquisitely polished, graceful and 
piquante, but defective in the eloquence and pathos of the best among the Italians. Her exe- 
cution is faultless ; and her bird-like warblings, gushing without apparent effort from her full 
throat and saucy mouth, took us by sweet surprise on the night of her débiit at Srrakoscn’s first 
monster concert. She is a thorough artist, with a perfected and well-modelled style, and is 
entirely reliable. Her husband had a narrow escape from being a great singer. As it is, he is 
an artist of first-rate ability, and his style is full of tenderness and taste. His voice is a half- 
chest tenor, remarkably pure and even, and is managed with consummate tact. 

‘As to MARETZEK, he is a real treasure. It is indeed a pleasure to listen to the performances 
of an orchestra and feel at every pulse the presence of its master-spirit. MARETZEex is a youn 
and handsome man; wears a spotless neck-cloth and a pair of poetical eyes, and has already 
become a favorite with the ladies. He is worthy of this distinction; for a finer artist, a more 
promising composer, a better conductor, or a more excellent fellow, does n’t exist any where 
this side of APoLLo and sunrise. With such elements as these, added to the attractions of the 
magnificent TruFF!, the gracious BENEDETTI, the pretty Parti, Rosi the robustious, and VaL- 
TELLINA the vacillating, with a chorus of fifty voices, and an orchestra as yet unrivalled in 
America, and above all, with an inflexible manager who knows what he is about, why shall we 
not have the Italian opera permanently established in New-York ? 

‘But, apropos of opera, did you ever attend the Ethiopian? 1 have had that honor ; and be- 
side, my window in the ‘Str. Cuar.es’ overlooks directly the ‘ Society Library,’ where the 
veritable ‘CAMPBELL’s Minstrels’ nightly and Saturday-afternoonly hold forth. Such a rush! 
such a scramble to get in, and such a delicious squeeze to get out! To this great national 
amusement resort the great body of the Sensible Hundred Thousand, who are not ashamed to 
like what they understand, and not green enough to pay out their money for the particularly 
slim chance of being considered fashionable by showing themselves at Astor-Place. With 
Mr. Krtmperty and his highly-colored troupe there is never any difficulty. The Prima Donna 
is always in excellent condition; the First Bones never demands that his name should be 
printed in bigger type than the Principal Banjo, and the Joke-Master-General never has a cold. 
The doors are opened ; in rush the eager public, while hundreds are nightly turned away; the 
affable Mr. KimpEsty pockets the proceeds—and so on from night to night. I see from the 
programme that these extraordinary urtists are about commencing on their second hundred 
successive and successfui nights! Who shall say that, whether Mr. Fry sink or swim, the 
Ethiopian Opera, by the talented Curistys and CAMPBELLS, is not one of the ‘inalienable rights 
of American citizens ?’ 

‘In the way of individual wonderments, we have had as yet only Srrakoscu and IkKELHEIMER. 
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Srrakoscu has created quite as great a sensation with his piano as either of the distinguished 
virtuost who have preceded him. He is still very young; but already is his style well formed . 
and his playing nervous, equal and compact. In the firmness of his touch, the delicate dis- 
tinctness of his articulation, the purity of his shake, and the intensity of his tremolo, he exhibits 
the accomplished master, before whom the difficulties of his instrument have tong since been 
vanquished and disappeared ; while his immense and incredible grasp of chords, the wonder- 
ful power and execution of his left hand, and the completeness of his scales, show that his 
higher studies have been in the right and rare direction. Of clap-trap he has none; of real 
and solid excellences there are few that he has not. He has made us acquainted with a higher HR 
and more solid style of pianism than we have hitherto been accustomed to ; and his concerts, 
uniformly crowded, have been among the most interesting and improving that have ever been 
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given in this country. H 
‘Of young Desixe IkELuermMer I hesitate to say all I really feel, lest I should be suspected i 


of partiality. He is now a few months over fifteen; and with all my aversion to prodigies, I 
confess that this wild-eyed German boy has completely subdued me by the simplicity and 
force of his genius. His school is the pure classic, of which Viruxrremps is the acknowledged ; 
master, tinged and vitalized with the more subtle, playful and pathetic spirit of the romantic. 
His execution is of course still somewhat imperfect; but in force and expression, the two great n 
elements of all music, I do not hesitate to pronounce him, young as he is, but liftle if any in- iE 
ferior to the great artists who have visited us. Our Buti had more imagination, VreuxTemrs 
more equality, and Stvorr more delicacy; but as for that elastic outpouring of tone, upon 
whose living undulations the soul is willing to trust herself, like a strong swimmer to the wave, + 
and that intense pathos of expression which stirs the fountains of the heart and makes them 
run over at the eyes, the boy IkELHEIMER has not been surpassed. When he has mellowed 
his method and improved his execution by time an experience, he will stand without a 
superior. ‘ 

‘The lull of the season between Strakoscn’s first concert and the opening of the opera has ; 
been charmingly embellished by the admirable performances of the ‘ Germania Musical Society.’ 
This company consists of twenty-four German instrumentalists of the very highest individual ’ 
excellence, who are crystallized into the most symmetrical and effective of orchestras. They 
have presented the public with some of the choicest music from the works of BEETHOVEN, 
WEBER, Mozart, SPOHR, MENDELSSOMN, Rossini, Donizetti, AUBER, GuNG’L, LAUNER, etc., 
and in a style that has certainly never been surpassed in this country. Among the pieces I 
most pungently remember are BEETHOVEN’s ‘ Symphony in D. Major,’ the overtures to ‘ I] Flauto 
Magico,’ * Der Freyschiitz,’ ‘Guilliaume Tell,’ ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream, ‘ Fra Diavolo,’ etc. 


nO 


‘ These performances make our people acquainted with a class of music too little known, ex- ‘ 
j cept by the few, and do much, very much, toward elevating and refining public taste. The 


popularity of this company must constantly increase, because every performance cxtends the 
taste for music of that character. 
4 ‘ The English opera has not been without its representatives during the past month. At the y 
; ‘Park’ Mme. Anna Brsnop, doubtless the most exquisitely finished artiste now in America, has 
drawn full houses, for three or four weeks in succession, by merely her musical interludes, in 
which she has done every thing herself. Itis really much to be regretted that so accomplished 
a singer and so powerful an actress should not be seen and heard in full opera, properly sup- 
orted. At the ‘ Broadway,’ the Srcuin troupe have been playing their usual round of Eng- 
ish operas, including the ‘ Bohemian Girl,’ ‘ Maritana,’ * The Elizir of Love,’ etc., to which they 
have added anew and spirited version of ‘ The Daughter of the Regiment,’ with an FE-nglish trans- 
lation of the French words, made expressly for them. The music of » The Daughter of the 
Regiment’ is admirably suited to the pure method and fine execution of Mrs. Srauin, and the 
Sergeant could find no abler representative than SEGUIN, on any stage. Mr. ReEves, the tenor, 
has not improved since [ heard him in Philadelphia; and of the rest of the company there is 
nothing particular to be said. 
‘But I (and your readers) think it high time to bring this rambling performance to a close; 
and I therefore permit them to wake up from the profound nap into which | presume I must 
have thrown them. Yours, in ink-witty, 
_— ‘G. G. Foster.’ 


Is ‘ Morrxa’ aware that there is not a line nor a thought which is original in‘ A * 
Skeich’ from his pen? It is a prose paraphrase, and a very poor one, of a passage 
in Hoop’s thought-teeming verse. It is such a metamorphose as was made of the 
well-known cockney song, ‘If I had a donkey as would n't go,’ ete. : 
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‘Ir I had an animal averse to speed, 

Think you I'd beat him ?—no, indeed ! 

I would offer him oats, and say, ‘Proceed! 
Go on, EpwarpD!’’ 





But we do n’t wish our ‘ Epwarp’ to ‘ proceed.’ We had rather he would ’nt. . . . ‘A 
Portrait, by ‘ Lincuarp,’ possesses a good deal of executive merit; it has defects, 
however, which prevent its insertion. We are bound to thank the writer for his kindly 
complimentary estimate of our humble labors. . . . Our young-old friend, Mr. 
Josern Burke, deservedly a universal favorite, and well-known as a most accom- 
plished violinist and pianist, has taken up his residence in the metropolis, and offers his 
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services as a teacher of the piano and violin, in which he is unexcelled. Application 


may be made at the music stores, or to Mr. Burxe at his residence, Number 80 Leonard 
street. . . . We rather reluct at giving publicity to the following slightly inelegant 
observation of a newly-arrived London cockney among us; but it is so characteristic, 
and involves such a commentary upon English judgments of American ‘men and 
manners,’ that we hesitate to withhold it—and don’t. ‘Sir,’ said he, addressing a 
friend, ‘shawtly awfter me er-rival in Ne’-Yawk, 1 went into one of yer eating- 
’ouses — rester-awnts, ye-kno’ — for a late breakfast. I took me seat at a table, and 
sent a colored pa-uhson who was in his sha’uht-sleeves, awfter some sawsages. He 
paws'd the wéhd along down the stairs, and pa-wesently retuh’ned, and awsked, ‘ Take 
‘emin guts or dabs, Sir? ‘ N’ither,’ said I, directly, an’ I took me ‘at and left. It is 
such language as this that’s given me a disgust, ye-kno’, for the state of manners in 
America. Ye’d live in Len-den ye-aws, an’ never ear a remawk like that!” . . . Messrs. 
E. A. anp G. L. Duyckinck have purchased, and assumed the editorship of, ‘The 
Literary World’ weekly journal, heretofore under the capable supervision of CuarLes 
Fenno Horrman, Esq. ‘The new editors have our best wishes for theirsuccess in the field 
upon which they have entered. It is not likely, we may suppose, that we shall always 
agree with them in their literary judgments ; assuredly not, if the following opinion, 
which we take from a notice of Wasuinetron Invine’s ‘ Sketch-Book,’ may be con- 
sidered an example of their critical acumen: ‘ Of the pathos of the volume we say 
little. No one can pretend that it is very SuakspearIAN. It is of the sentimental, 
not the passionate order. It may afford consolation to a certain class of minds, but 
there is little gun-cotton in it to rend the rocky heart of manhood.’ Well, we are so 
‘sentimental,’ even now, that we cannot read ‘’The Widow and her Son,’ albeit per- 
haps for the fiftieth time, without tears; nor, so irresistibly touching is its pathos, do we 
envy the man, or ‘ more or ess than man,’ who can. . . . Ir you have ever visited 
the renowned village of Communipaw, doubtless its principal street or ‘ Boulevard’ is 
fresh in your memory. You know it has a large barn at either end, and as a Patlander 
would say, ‘ every other house is an open Jot,’ for there is nothing but cabbage-gardens 
on each side of the sandy road. Before the revolution a negro, ‘ Lone Pere’ was he 
hight, was taken up for setting fire to one of these barns. Arson in those days was 
punishable with death; but there was no evidence against him. On his trial he con- 
fessed that he had murdered a child some time before, and admitted that he had been 
thieving around the village for upward of twenty years, but denied the particular crime 
he was charged with. He ‘ allowed de child, but he was no barn-burner ; no, no— he | 
was not bad enough for dat.’ In spite of his protestations, however, he was sentenced 
to be hung. When the judge left the bench, one of the jury said to him, ‘ How 
come you to tell him to go and be hanged? We didn’t t’ink you was goin’ to do dat 
when we bring’d him in kilty.” ‘Oh,’ said the judge, ‘dat Long Pers is a tam dan- 
gerous nigger; he p’isoned dat child ; dat we all know; and he is a great tief ; andden 
he ’s such a tam cunnin’ nigger too, dat I t’ought if we did nt hung him dis time, we 
might never get another schance!’ It was the same sapient judge who on another 
occasion tried a man for stealing a hoe, and gave the following charge to the jury: 
‘You see you must go accordin’ to de balance ob de law and de testimony. Here’s 
two men swears dey seed him steal de hoe, and here’s six men swears dey did n’t see 
him steal de hoe. Now you must bring him in not guilty, cause de balance ob de 
testimony is for him ; dough I b’lieve de tam rogue would just as leave steal a hoe as 
any one of de jury? At another time, a man inquired the way to Bergen. ‘Vell 
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den,’ said the Judge, ‘ you must go straight along dis road, till you comes to where 
dere ’s two roads. You must n’t take bot’ roads, but take de left-hand road, and when 
you go about a mile down de road you ‘Il see a big dog; take care he don’t bite you, 
too; he’s a tam ugly fellow, dat dog. Vell, ven you see de dog, den you'll know dat 
you ’ve got on de wrong road, and you must go back and take de odderone!’.. . WE 
do n’t know how it may strike others, but it appears to us that there must have been a 
very impressive exhibition of a certain pleasant phrenological ‘ probulgence’ in the 
Scotch lassie who declares in the following lines her faithful affection for a lover gone 
a-soldiering : 
‘Now Jenny's tace was full of grace, 
Her shape was sma’ and genty-like, 
And few or nane in a’ the place Unless my JoHNNIE chance to fa’ 
Had gowd and gear mair plenty, yet In some uncanny battle, yet, 


| ‘What though he’s now gaen far awa’ 
Though war’s alarms and JoHNNIg’s charms | Till he return, my breast will burn 
| 


Where guns and cannons rattle, yet, 


Had gart her aft look eerie, yet Wi’ love that wee] may cheer me yet, 
She sung wi’ glee, ‘[ hope to be For I hope to see, before I dee, 
My Jounntie’s ain kind dearie yet. His bairns to him endear me yet !” 


WE observe that the Designs for the Washington Monument have been removed 
from the Art-Union Gallery to one of the rooms in the Odd Fellows’ Hall, corner of 
Grand and Centre-streets, where the public is invited to call and examine their merits, 
and where contributions will be received. In our last number we remarked upon 
some of these designs, and frankly expressed a favorable opinion of that submitted by 
Mr. Frazer. We advert again to the subject, as the ballotting for the choice of a de- 
sign from among the whole number is now going on, and we cannot too strongly urge 
upon our fellow-citizens the importance of coming forward to make their contributions, 
and qualify themselves to vote, without delay. By a rule of the Monument Associa- 
tion, every contributor to the amount of one dollar is entitled to vote for the selection 
of a design. Mr. Frazer’s, as we have said, ranks in our judgment above any other 
in the collection. ‘Those of our friends who have seen it, and with whom we have 
conversed upon the subject, coincide fully with us in opinion: all agree that it is a 
masterly composition ; sublime in its leading conceptions, chaste and harmonious in its 
proportions, pure in its style, enduring in its constructive elements, and, as a whole, 
constituting a monument of singular beauty, power and grandeur. It is to be hoped 
that no contributor will permit his judgment to be influenced by ideas of novelty alone, 
nor give countenance to those far-fetched and heterogeneous notions with which many 
of the designs presented are made up. With the design of Mr. Frazee we feel safe ; 
because it is a composition of classic purity and excellence, and comports beautifully 
with the chaste and dignified character of the great sage and patriot whose name and 
whose deeds of glory it is to commemorate. Let these high principles of refinement 
be regarded, and we shall have a grand and perfect work. The genius and taste of 
Mr. Frazee, both as an architect and a sculptor, are not exceeded in this country. 
He is skillful in execution, as well as able in design ; and he is practically conversant 
with every process in building, as well as in sculpture. We say, therefore, with entire 
confidence, let his design be adopted, and let the work advance under his direction, as 
the architect and sculptor, and our fellow-citizens may feel assured of soon beholding 
a monument worthy of the great object for which it is to be erected. . . . ’Pzars 
to us this little specimen of ‘Yankee calculation of Rail-Road Speed’ will make the 
reader ‘smile a smile:’ Well, it’s curious how we du git over the ground! Why, 
the trees all look as if they was a dancin’ a jig to double-quick-time. I kin recollect 


ten or twelve years ago, that if I started from Bosting on a Wednesday, I-cud git in 
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Filedelphy on the next Saturday, makin’ just three days. Now I kin git from Bos- 
ting to Filedelphy in one day ; and I’ve been cal’latin’ that if the power of steam in- 
creases for the next ten years as it has been doin’ for the dast ten years, I’d be in 
Filedelphy jist two days before I started from Bosting! . . . Ir would be a very 
interesting thing to know the ‘ associations’ which helped to make up the limnings of 
bards whose pictures we treasure up in the heart or in the memory. The twilight of 
a murky day in late October is coming down upon the earth like a dream; the wind 
is sighing without, and infrequent rain-drops plash against the windows of the sanctum. 


We have been thinking of Burns’s lines: 


r 
S 


‘Tue gloomy night is gath’ring fast, 
Loud roars the wild inconstant blast ; 
Yon murky cloud is foul with rain, 
I see it driving o’er the plain,’ etc. 


Do you know the circumstances under which Burns wrote that song ? 


He had been 
for some time skulking from covert to covert. under all the terrors of a jail, some ill- 
advised people having unmuzzled the merciless pack of the law at his heels. He had 
determined to coine to America; had taken his last farewell of his few friends; his 
chest was on the road to Greenock, where he was to embark ; he had left a friend’s 
family, after a visit which he expected to be the last, and on his way home had to 
cross a wide stretch of solitary moor. The aspect of nature harmonized with his 
feelings. It was a lowering and heavy evening in the end of autumn. The wind 
was up, and whistled through the rushes and long spear-grass which bent before it. 
The clouds were driving across the sky, and cold pelting showers at intervals added 
discomfort of body to cheerlessness of mind. Under such circumstances it was that 
Burns composed ‘ The Gloomy Night; the last song, as he then thought, that he 
should ever measure in Caledonia. Fortunately, interposing events overthrew his 
schemes, and opened new prospects to his ambition. . . . We have been walking 
through, and admiring, to-day, Si. George’s Church in Stuyvesant Square, near the 
Third Avenue. This noble edifice, when completed according to the admirable de- 
signs of the architects, will form one of the most imposing erections in the entire me- 
tropolis. Both the exterior and interior, at large and in detail, combine beauty and 
grandeur, in a most remarkable degree. We shall watch the progress of this edifice 
with great interest. As we were walking out of the middle aisle, gazing up at the 
lofty vaulted roof, we thought how its graceful beauty woujd have rejoiced the heart 
of our departed friend Dr. Srearns, a patriarchal pillar of St. Grorce’s; and we 
should have lamented that the new house could not grow to its perfection of grandeur 
and grace under his eye, had we not reflected that he was now a spiritual tenant of a 
‘ better mansion,’ a ‘ house not made with hands, eternal inthe heavens.” ... Next 
to the great pleasure of being at the late Fair at Pittsfield, a pleasure which we 
were most reluctantly compelled to forego, is ihe gratification of weleoming a brief 


but comprehensive description of the féte from ‘ one of the real Berkshire grit : 


‘My pear C——: Do you know that you were very much missed at the cattle-show and 
fair at our beautiful Pittsfield, on the fourth and fifth ult.? Notwithstanding a previous severe 
and protracted storm, cattle from all parts of the country were brought for exhibition, and 
the ‘ show’ was one of the largest and finest ever witnessed in old Berkshire, and ‘ of course’ a 
‘leetle ahead’ of any thing in any other part of the world. The first day was taken up with 
the exhibition of agricultural implements, and various articles of mechanical skill ; samples of 
the golden butter and luscious cheese for which the region round about is world-famous ; fruits 


of different kinds, and some elegant specimens of needle-work, both useful and ornamental. 
In the evening the ladies held a fair, at which sparkling eyes were plentier and a great deal 
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brighter than the gems in Sinpap’s diamond valley. The sales amounted to some three hun- 
dred dollars, which are applied to the support of a school in Smyrna. The second day the 
great excitement of the occasion, the ploughing-match, came off, about a mile east of the vil- 
lage. ‘All the world and his wife’ were there, and every species of vehicle, horse, mule, and 
other available locomotive expedient, were put in requisition. After an animated and exciting 
contest, all parties returned to town, where an eloquent and interesting address was delivered 
by Professor Norton, of Yale College, and the premiums awarded to the successful competi- 
tors. Altogether the affair was exceedingly pleasant; and to alter the language of Joun G1tern, 


re 


VHEN next Old Berkshire gives a fair, 
May you be there to see"’ 


‘Truly yours, 


_ 


en eS 
Wuen the officers and crew of the ‘ Empire’ steamer on Lake Erie were trans- 


ferred to another craft, a negro-waiter belonging to the boat was encountered in the 
street by some one who asked: ‘ Why, Pomr., you have n’t left the ‘ Empire,’ have 
you?” ‘Qh, yes,’ he replied; ‘me and Captain Waestrarr’s bof’ quit!) Wasn’t 
that a characteristic reply? . . . A FRIEND, almost writhing at the time with pain 
of body, threw off the other evening this imaginative and spirited tribute to ‘ The 
Yellow Leaf: ‘'The air of the autumn is about us. A yellow leaf, fringed with 
glowing red, struck us on the cheek, as we wandered forth from our home this morn- 
ing. The leaf trembled from the tree, as if it feared to fall upon the earth. It is so 
with us: we shudder to fall upon the bosom of our mother, this good red clay on 
which we walk. Who harms the yellow leaf, fringed with red, when it drops upon 
the grassy sod? It rests for a while, until the winds come sighing by, and with a 
whole angel-armful of others, it is spirited away to places we know not of. Perhaps 
the breeze bears it to the side of a lake, and the kissing silvery wave floats it gently 
on its bosom into the great ocean — nature’s eternity. It isso with us. Fear not to 
fall! Like the leaf of yellow, fringed with red, we shall be borne away to the lap- 
sing tides of streams which shall bear us onward to eternity. No harm will happen to 
us ; but upon some golden-sanded shore we shall be wafted, and the exotic will again 
revive, and be a something ‘ that we dream not of.’ 


‘Mrp wrecks that once have beauties been, 
I see thee left to thy decay, 
To weep in every summer scene 
The memory of thy vanished May.’ 


We thought of these lines the other day, while reading a communication (strangely 
mislaid until now) of our old and esteemed correspondent ‘ Junian,’ from whom we 
can never hear too often. It is the lament of a belle, late lingering at Saratoga: 

‘THe wind has gone round to the east, | ‘Have blushed at a whisper; have pruded, 


The summer has gone to the south, [ceased, | Flirted, laughed, galloped and romped, 
And waltzing and bathing and flirting have Looked down-like an angel denuded, 


And left us all down in the mouth. And vaulted like Madam LEcompre. 


‘]’ve run through all phases but ‘ honey,’ | ‘ At Newport, the bath — Saratoga, the water, 
Of moons, from the new to the full; | ‘Done’ to each bachelor’s whim ; 
Blushing at Yankees with money, | Have shown nothing free-er of faults, 
And blazing in full at Joun Butt. And none that are rounder of limb. 
‘Have sigh’d from the ‘ah!’ tothe ‘oh!’ | ‘But the wind has gone round to the east, 
The ‘ah!’ of surprise to the ‘oh!’ of assu- | The summer has gone to the south, [ceased 
Have always avoided the ‘no,’ [rance; | And when bathing and riding and flirting have 
To the very last point of endurance. Vho can help being down in the mouth?’ 


Miss S. M. Conepon, a young lady of great moral worth, and a most accomplished 
teacher of dancing, has opened her Dancing Academy at Number 639 Broadway, 
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near Bleecker-street. Wecan bear abundant testimony to the faithfulness and ex- 
cellence of her instructions, in the instance of certain little people whom we wot of ; 
and indeed kindred praise is rendered by all parents whom we have heard make 
mention of her school. Her terms are moderate, and her references of the highest 
order. . . . A FRIEND writing from Reading, (Penn.,) mentions as ‘one of the 
drollest sights he ever saw in his life’ a man with a large amount of ‘ bricks’ and other 
‘ building’ materials in his hat, sitting in a tavern bar-room with a small pocket ther- 
mometer thrust into the breast of his waistcoat, ‘ waiting,’ as he said, in maudlin ac- 


cents, ‘ to see how ‘ high’ he could get without breaking! . . . ‘The Progress of 


Luxury in America’ does not seem to include all ‘the merits’ of the subject. It ex- 
aggerates the evil, but leaves out of sight the good— a course of argument, as it 
strikes us, not altogether logical. We believe, for example, that Messrs. 'T'rrraANy AND 
Young, in their constant introduction into this city of the rarest and most exquisite 
specimens of European skill, have not only contributed largely to the spread of good 
taste among us, but have stimulated American artists to emulate their ingenious and 
tasteful contemporaries in the various countries on the other side of the ‘ big herring- 
pond.’ . . . We invite especial attention to ‘A connected Series of Designs of the 
Antediluvian World,’ by the great artist Jouw Martin, the renowned iliustrator of 
primitive Nature and the sublime conceptions of Mitton, now exhibiting at the 
Apollo Rooms. They are six in number, executed in Rome by Mr. Cuartes Martin, 
assisted by the best Italian artists. The exhibition is full of interest, and cannot fail 
to elicit the patronage of the public. We shall notice the designs more in detail here- 
after... . We had the pleasure, in a recent visit to the fine old manor-house of 
Pierre Van Kortianp, Esq., some three or four miles north of Sing-Sing, to see 
Ex.iort’s admirable picture of his little son suspended upon walls which it seems ac- 
tually to invest with light and beauty. ‘The likeness, as we had occasion to see, by 
comparison with the original, is perfect. ‘The large, tender hazel-eyes, the soft, glossy 
ringlets, of light golden brown, imparting a charming femininess to the lovely face, 
are exquisitely rendered by Mr. Exxrorr; who has, in this single picture, suffi- 
ciently established the fact that, admirably as he paints old and stern heads, he has 
equal power and skill in transferring to canvass the lineaments of feminine loveli- 
ness. . . . Do you know, reader, that the skin of the black cat is in great demand 
for muffs, and other furry ‘ utensils’ of comfort? It is even so ; to such a degree, indeed, 
that a distinguished proprietor in Maryland, the honorable supporter and dispenser of 
an honorable name and a princely estate, has established a colony of black cats on a 
small island of his in the Chesapeake Bay, where they feed at small cost upon the 
always-abundant fish of the enclosing waters. In less than a twelve-month there will 
be five thousand black cats on the island, under the charge of a single ‘ Professor,’ who 
will have an ‘interest’ in them, ‘ which will not cease with their lives.’ He ’ll have a 
pleasant time of it at night, won’t he? What dulcet strains will be heard of a still 
moonlight evening, stealing ‘ cat-like’ from that enchanted island! And in dark nights, 
how will those five thousand burning eyes light up the surrounding glooin! It would 
be pleasant to approach the island at such a time, and hear the occupants CarroLu- 
ing in praise of the forecaste and enterprise of the proprietor. . . . We had an 
opportunity, in a recent visit to the fine estate known as ‘ Longwood,’ in Westchester, 
some two miles from Herlem Bridge, to remark what a fine prevailing taste in a rich 


and liberal proprietor can do in aid of the beauties of nature. In rich, varied and 


picturesquely-disposed ornamental trees ; in soft-green glades and verdant slopes ; in 
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near and distant views, through well-chosen vistas, of sleeping islands and sunny 
reaches of ‘still’ waters; in beautiful gardens stocked with rare fruits and rarer 
flowers ; in a mansion, no front of which presents an architectural blemish, and which 
is as comfortable as it is beautiful ; in all these particulars, we know of no country- 
seat in the vicinity of New-York that will favorably compare with ‘ Longwood,’ 
which is an honor alike to the good taste of its hospitable proprietor and to the charm- 
ing region in which it is situated. . . . We have received from Sig. De Beenis, 
the eminent musical artist, a beautifully-printed aria, entitled ‘Oh, Return, Love,’ 
(Idol Mio in Tale Istante,) the words and music by Donizerra ; expressly composed 
for Madame Ronz: De Beenis; from a manuscript in possession of Sig. De Beenis; 
the pianoforte arrangements by Donizerra ; the English version by W. J. WeTmore, 
Esq. It is a charming piece of music. It is a rare thing, let us add, for an Ameri- 
can publisher to be able to issue an original production of such an artist as Donizerra. 
Messrs. Fintan anp Hatt are the publishers, . . . AN amusing scene ‘ met our eye’ 
a few evenings since, as we took boat at the Fulton-ferry for the city. Three French- 
men were returning from the chase; Gallic sportsmen, ‘ en blouse’ and in liquor. It 
was curious to hear them, in their maudlin and bad French, discuss the pleasures of 
the field ; how each had shot at a bird, and how they had drank beer, and then gone 
out ‘ to shoot again,’ along the road-side ; and all the time there looked up into their 
beer-besprinkled beards a sulky, time-‘ serving,’ mongrel bull-whelp— the pioneer, 
whose pointer-services they had engaged for the day! . . . Launrrz, the distin- 
guished sculptor, has published two views of monuments now in process of erection 
by him; the first, ordered by a vote of the Kentucky legislature to commemorate the 
bravery of her gallant sons fallen in battle, and the other to perpetuate the memory 
of the noble firemen of this city who have perished in the exercise of their duty. 
Both of these monuments, and their statuary designs, are worthy of Mr. Launirz’s 
high reputation. We shall revert again to them when they shall have been com- 
pleted. . . . Ane the editors of the ‘ Literary World’ aware that the lines ‘ Bacchus 
and Ariadne, from Ovid's Ars Amatoria,’ published without credit in a late number 
of their journal, were written for these pages by our friend and correspondent ‘ Car. 
Benson 


‘T 1s not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suit of solemn black.’ 


‘ Jake,’ said a rather seedyish-looking colored biped, whose legs like knobbed bamboos, 
vitalized a pair of shiny bombazine trowsers, ‘Jake, hev you got a black weskit to 
spare for a few days” ‘ What for, Ane” ‘Oh! I lost my aunt Bersy a few days 
ago, and I want to take a short mourn!’ . . . We are conscious of doing a good 
service to our readers in different quarters of the country by announcing, that Messrs. 
J. anp J. W. Meeks, at their manufactory of Superb and Fashionable Cabinet Fur- 
niture and Upholstery, Number Fourteen Vesey-street, adjoining the Astor-House, 
have just completed their full assortment of furniture, made in the most ancient and 
modern Parisian and other styles, consisting in part of Egyptian, Elizabethan, Gothic, 
Louis the Fourteenth and Fifteenth, etc., all of which is of their own manufacture, 
‘got up’ under their personal superintendence, and warranted to equal any made in 
this city or Europe. In regard to quality and price, we can bear witness, that the vast 
establishment of the Messrs. Meeks presents advantages not elsewhere to be availed 
of in New-York, nor doubtless in any city of America. . . . ‘I have found Thee, 
is the title of a beautiful ballad, written by Cuaries Swain, Esq., the music by SrePHEN 
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C. Masser, the author of ‘ The Pilgrim Harper,’ ‘ The Moon on the Lake is Beam- 
ing,’ and several other popular songs. It is dedicated to Miss Junta Aucusta Husparp, 
of this city, an accomplished singer, who will render full justice to the charming mu- 
sic.. . . We have room but to say, Go and see Paul Delaroche’e grand Picture of 
Napoleon Crossing the Alps. ‘There is Narotron himseif, ‘ accoutred as he was,’ and 
not as Davip has represented him. What a face it is—looking into coming centu- 
ries! Goand see it at once, at the National Academy Rooms, corner of Leonard- 
street and Broadway. . . . Wit our readers, who have been accustomed to receive 
with trust and favor our brief literary judgments, hastily expressed in this depart- 
ment, do us the kindness to consider, that the following works, the characteristics of 
which, at the late hour at which we receive them, we have neither time nor space 
more particularly to indicate, are most worthy of their regard, as we shall hope par- 
ticularly to demonstrate in our next number? — beginning with ‘ T'he Odd- Fellows’ 
Offering, for 1849,’ with twelve superb engravings, edited by Pascan Donaxpson, 
and published by Br. Enwarp Waxkenr, Fulton-street ; and going on with ‘ Frank 
Forrester’s Field-Sports,’ from the press of SrrinGER AND ‘TOWNSEND, a most superb 
book, heretofore briefly commended in these pages ; ‘ T'’he Book of Pearis,’ from the 
Aprp.erons, splendidly illustrated, with good literary matériel ; a rare and exceedingly 
valuable work, from Messrs. GreeLey anD M‘Exvraru, ‘ Ewbank’s Hydraulics and 
Mechanics,’ profusely illustrated ; ‘ Shandy M‘Guire, or Tricks upon Travellers, 
from the well-established press of Epwarp Dunigan anp Brotuer; ‘ The Lady’s 
Annual’ and ‘ Juvenile Scrap-Book,’ both charmingly pictorial ; ‘ Fables for Critics, 
Coleridge’s Poems ; ‘ The Chrono- Thermal System of Medicine ; Lun’s ‘ Hydro- 
pathy and Homeopathy, etc., etc. . . . Six pages of ‘ Gossip,’ including notices 


relating to art, schools of art, the ‘Cypress Cemetery,’ etc., with certain ‘ Things at 
the Fair,’ although in type, are unavoidably omitted until our next number. 


DEFERRED Norices oF NEw Booxs.— We cordially commend to our readers the perusal of a 
volume from the press of Messrs. D. APPLETON AND CoMPANY, entitled ‘ Romance of the History 
of Louisiana, comprising a series of very able lectures delivered at New-Orleans by CuarLEs 
GayarRE. In a pleasant gossiping preface the writer sets forth the causes which prompted 
him to engage in their composition; an act for which he certainly need plead no ‘ excuse,’ un- 
less it should be deemed inexcusable todo a‘ good thing.’ We at least have to thank him for 
four hours of agreeable and instructive reading ; a pleasure which we would fain share with 
our readers. - - - To those who pass through life unmindful of the goodness of their Crea. 
Tor; who pass their days in murmuring and grumbling; with whom indeed discontent may 
be said to be their habitual frame of mind ; to such may well be commended a little book re- 
cently from the press of the Brothers Harprr, entitled ‘ Thankfulness, a Narrative ; comprising 
Passages from the Diary of the Rev. Allan Temple ;’ by the author of ‘ Records of a Good Man’s 
Life,’ ‘ MARGARET, or the Pearl,’ etc.» It is written in a pleasing natural style, the incidents are 
interesting, and the lesson inculcated truly admirable. - - - Messrs. Dewrrt AND DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, have published the first volume of a very excellent and comprehensive 
work, in ‘ An Universal History, in a Series of Letters.’ It will when finished compose a com- 
plete and impartial narrative of the most remarkable events of all nations, from the earliest 
period to the present time ; and form, in fact, a Complete History of the World. G.C. Henne, 
LL.D., is the author, who conceived the idea of the work more than twenty years ago, and 
has been engaged upward of ten years in carrying it into execution. He has not hesitated to 
censure the prejudices and superstitions of mankind, nor to treat with due severity the artifices 
and pretensions of princes, priests and aristocrats. The present volume, which is well exe- 
cuted externally, is devoted to the first division, Ancient History. - - . THE public have good 
reason to thank Mr. J. 8. REpFrEeLpD, at Clinton-Hall, for publishing, in a cheap and portable 
form, ‘ Hogarth's. Life and Works.’ One can now have, for almost a mere song, engravings 
of all Hocarru’s great pictures, with extremely well-written end comprehensive illustrations. 
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